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FOREWORD 


While Generalissimo Franco told a news reporter that it would take at least 
twenty years of internal peace for his regime to finish its task, the vociferously 
anti-Franco Catholic agrarian leader and historian Manuel Giménez Ferndndez 
formed a new Roman Catholic "party" which, like many others, was springing up 
in defiance of the ban on political parties, excepting, of course, the official Fa- 
lange. Franco did not retaliate, but in Catalonia his agents used force to dis- 
courage a cultural gathering sponsored by the respected Institut d'Estudis Cata- 
lans. His police likewise attempted to stifle Protestant groups, for whom even 
Catholics who might otherwise have applauded anti-Protestant decrees, felt sym- 
pathy. While intellectually Spain was thus out of harmony with Western Europe, 
it viewed with alarm the development of the European Common Market, knowing 
that Spain would suffer whether it went in or stayed out. Spain moved toward full 
membership in the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, which is- 
sued its first survey of the Spanish economy. This survey was welcomed in Madrid, 
but the text was not as sanguine as Spanish press reports would have the world be- 
lieve. At least it was not as gloomy as the analyses by most independent econo- 
mists. 


The protagonists of Portuguese unrest, General Humberto Delgado and Cap- 
tain Henrique Galvdo, carried their opposition movement to South America, the 
first to Brazil, the second to Argentina. While Delgado was earning, even among 
anti-Salazar groups in Brazil, a reputation as a rather bad actor, Galvaio was 
emerging as the natural leader of the movement to liberalize Portugal. Salazar 
took advantage of the inauguration of a colossal statue of Christ the King on the 
south bank of the Tagus to picture himself in the role of defender of Portugal's 
Catholic tradition. The older generation may have been impressed by his invoca- 
tion of the Virgin Mary as the patroness of Portugal, but students presented him 
with a petition bearing hundreds of signatures asking him to retire from public 
life. 


The wave of strikes in Mexico brought about a realignment which made sense 
only in terms of the chemistry of Mexican politics. President Adolfo L6pez Ma- 
teos, who as Minister of Labor had won a reputation as a friend of the workers, 
denounced corrupt and subversive labor leaders in his May Day address with a 
. vehemence which suggested that there was a rift in the lute of the official PRI 
party. Marxist labor leader Vicente Lombardo Toledano denounced the strike 
leaders as trouble-making Communists, either because there was also a rift in the 
Communist balalaika or because Lombardo Toledano for the moment found it poli- 
tic to dissociate himself from the strikers. The clerical, conservative PAN de- 
fended the strikers, while the Sinarquistas, who are ideologically close to the PAN, 
defended the President in a way which in the past would have been inconceivable. 
The clerical harp seemed to have its wires crossed. Instead of a clear solo ring- 


ing down from the top of the PRI monolith, Mexican political factions produced the 
oddest cacophony. 


Having failed to whip up nationalism by a border incident with Mexico, Guate- 
malan President Ydfgoras Fuentes stopped talking about Mexico and turned to the 
Cuban menace. He called a meeting of Interior Ministers of the Central American 
republics to fight the Communist menace. All this had little effect on public opin- 
ion, and the popularity of former President Arévalo continued to grow. On the 
surface, El Salvador presented a facade of peaceful and wholehearted dedication 
to business, but the decision of President Lemus to prosecute the organizers of the 
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annual student fun parade showed that not even El Salvador was free from the ten- 
sions gripping Middle America. The attempted overthrow of President Villeda 
Morales of Honduras by disgruntled army elements receiving support from Nica- 
ragua petered out, with the prestige of the Army tarnished. The growing feeling 
in Latin America that the national armies are a civic nuisance was expressed in 
the published declarations of Judge Milla Bermtdez, who stated that the Honduran 
Armed Forces should be abolished: that their public relations office should protest 
vigorously was to be expected. The Nicaragua of the Somoza brothers found itself 
surrounded by enemies on all sides, and rumors of impending invasions were rife. 
While the Managua regime astutely planned to take whatever line seemed best 
suited to preserve the privileges which it had accumulated and which it would lose 
if it went the way of the oligarchies of the Perén, Rojas Pinilla, Pérez Jiménez 
and Batista regimes, the opposition was united only in its hatred of the Somozas; 
ideologically it represented almost every color of the political spectrum. In the 
Costa Rican power struggle between José Figueres, Mario Echandi, and Rafael 
Calder6én Guardia, a lone Unién Nacional member, Alvaro Montero Padilla, shifted 
the balance and thereby brought upon himself a sharp reprisal: to the insult of in- 
vectives was added the injury of being expelled from his party. The bearded Cu- 
bans who "invaded"' Panama were themselves easily bearded and shown to be little 
more than naive, excited, and relatively harmless young men. It is utterly wrong 
to describe most Latin American disturbances as comic opera revolutions, but, in 
view of the role of Margot Fonteyn in the Panama fiasco, it might well be described 
as a ballet revolution. Let us not forget that Dame Margot's mother is a Brazilian, 
and that la cabra tira al monte. 


The developments in Cuba were of quite a different quality. While the Fidel 
Castro campaigning the length of Cuba from the Sierra Maestra to Havana evoked 
quite clearly the figure of Bolfvar pushing from the llanos to Lima, the Fidel Cas- 
tro now emerging in office recalled rather the Madero and even the Zapata of the 
Mexican revolution. The deep concern with land reform, as well as other aspects 
of the Cuban scene, showed how the example of the Mexican revolution has perme- 
ated Middle America. It remained to be seen whether the Cuban land reform would 
go the way of Mexico's, whether Fidel Castro would go the way of Madero and Za- 
pata, and whether vested interests in Cuba would ally themselves with the United 
States to impose another Huerta. Certainly the distinguished American Ambassa- 
dor in Havana, Philip W. Bonsal, is no Henry Lane Wilson. 


Despite the illness of Haitian President Duvalier, his monolithic regime 
consolidated its position, improving its relations with Venezuela just as the Do- 
minican Republic was provoking a break with Caracas. The U.S. Marine group in 
Haiti discreetly lay low as congressmen such as Wayne Hays proposed the elimi- 
nation of all military aid to countries like Haiti and the Dominican Republic, where 
dictator Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo was sharpening his teeth and baring 
them menacingly to would-be invaders. 


The eagerness of the Puerto Rican Partido Estadista Republicano to push the 
statehood issue was somewhat dampened by Governor Mufioz Marfn's proposal that 
a plebiscite be held and the issue settled once and for all. At the same time, the 
success of James Hoffa's Teamsters in organizing the island's labor force threat- 
ened the economic differential which was largely responsible for the island's pros- 
perity. Puerto Rico might price itself out of the U.S. market. 


In the West Indies, the threats of Jamaica to secede were inspired largely 
by fears that the island might have to give up the high tariffs which it used to force 
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the growth of local industry. Another difficulty was that the West Indies had no 
"national" newspaper, the Jamaica Daily Gleaner being essentially a local paper 
expressing a local viewpoint and local interests. In British Guiana, the majority 
party was divided between the followers of pro-Communist Cheddi Jagan and those 
oriented toward the capitalist West. The plague of American gambling interests 
was threatening British Honduras with the disease which brought convulsions to 
Cuba. The imperialism of Las Vegas and Miami is the curse of the Caribbean and 
a disgrace to the United States as a supposed leader in world affairs. 


Canada has recently enjoyed great prestige in Latin America, partly because 
the Canadian way of life arouses more respect than does that of the United States, 
and partly because Latin American governments would like to line up Canada on 
their side in the continental balance of power. It was therefore quite a surprise 
when Canada was denounced in Venezuela for making an oil agreement with the 
United States which exempted it from the quota system imposed on Latin American 
countries. Canada was accused of having acted in an “anti-hemispheric" manner. 
Like other Latin American countries, Venezuela felt that it should stand on the 
main street of the world and not live in the backyard of the United States. At the 
same time, it did not wish to tie itself too closely to the poorer countries of Latin 
America, and listened with some skepticism to RaGl Prebisch, executive director 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America, who, on his way to the ECLA 
meeting in Panama, expounded in Caracas his favorite theme--the benefits of a 
Latin American Common Market. 


Colombia mourned the death of its aged Primate, Crisanto Cardinal Luque, 
discreetly forgetting that, like many of his fellow ecclesiastics in Colombia, he had 
not been a signal lover of freedom and democracy. The new Archbishop of Bogo- 
t4, Monsignor Luis Concha Cérdoba, was intellectually in closer harmony with the 
new order in Colombia. President Lleras Camargo turned further away from the 
anti-clerical tradition of the Liberal Party, and to the distress of many of his old 
friends, aligned the Party with the Church. Possibly he was inspired not by faith 
but by a political desire to avoid giving the erstwhile ally of the Church, the rival 
Conservative Party, the advantage of having the vast ecclesiastical machinery at 
its disposal. In his astute way, he realized that recent events in South America 
had proved the dictum "Qui mange du Pape en meurt."' In Ecuador, the Socialists 
led by Guillermo Jaramillo Larrea attempted to create a popular front to overcome 
in the 1960 elections an alliance of the Conservative Party and the Church. 


Arequipa has traditionally been the cradle of revolutions against the Peruvian 
Government; and Fernando Belainde Terry, chief of the Partido de Acci6n Popular, 
must have had this in mind when he staged a raily there despite the fact that the 
Prado government had suspended constitutional guarantees and forbidden such ral- 
lies. Belatinde Terry was imprisoned on the island of El Fronté6n, but he failed to 
achieve the stature of a political martyr as he probably hoped. In Bolivia, the bit- 
ter struggle between the government and the Falange continued. Having at first 
dismissed as suicide the death of Falange leader Oscar Unzaga de la Vega, the 
Siles Zuazo administration then accused two Falange members of his murder; 
prima-facie evidence had made the suicide theory extremely improbable. The 
accused wisely fled to Chile, which is the normal refuge for most Bolivians in 
trouble. In Santiago, President Alessandri pursued with moderate success his 
unpopular program of economic austerity. His task was facilitated by a split 
among the Socialists, the Communists, and the Trotskyists. 


(Continued on p. 298) 
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In an interview granted to Emilio Romero, editor of the afternoon news- 
paper Pueblo, and published by that newspaper on May 3, Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco said that Spain needed at least another twenty years of internal 
peace to finish the work that his regime had begun. He maintained that he had 
created a "doctrine of ideals" and had forged the instruments with which to real- 
ize them but that time was needed for this task. He added that solely by means of 
the policy put in practice under his government, and he implied only under his per- 
sonal direction, could peace be maintained. 


The vociferous foe of Franco, historian and agrarian leader Manuel Giménez 
Ferndndez, Minister of Agriculture during the rightist republican government of 
Gil Robles, formed a new liberal Roman Catholic "party" called the Izquierda 
Demécrata Cristiana (IDC--Christian Democratic Left). Visi6n described three 
separate Catholic political groupings: the high Church officialdom (collaboration- 
ists), who supported the Franco regime and who looked with suspicion upon the 
Catholic left; the monarchist right- wing group which, although mildly anti- Franco, 
believed that his government would quietly disappear when the chief died and feared 
a sudden change from the dictatorship to a democracy; and finally, the liberal 
"Catholic left," represented by Giménez Fern4ndez, which was strongly anti- 
Franco and was said to have considerable influence in the Vatican. According to 
the Visi6n report, even though the IDC favored a republican form of government, 
it would accept a parliamentary monarchy. It was hoped that the monarchical al- 
ternative to Franco, which has won the support of both the leftist and rightist op- 
position, might also gain Vatican support. The IDC was formed at a national as- 
sembly attended by 45 delegates from all Spain. The party leaders had written to 
Pope John XXIII to explain the organization's policies and the reasons for its op- 
position to the Franco regime. 


Crowds burst into prolonged and spontaneous cheers at the sight of Prince 
Juan Carlos de Borb6én, 22-year-old grandson of the last King of Spain, Alfonso XIII, 
marching in the nation's annual military review in Madrid on May 3. Amid the 
cheers, there was booing by Falangistas, according to the Associated Press. 
Meanwhile, General Franco stood impassively on the nearby reviewing stand. By 
contrast with the reception accorded the Prince, the applause that greeted Franco 
on his arrival in an open limousine some time earlier seemed light. Franco's 
censors had suppressed any newspaper or radio mention that Prince Juan Carlos 
would be marching in the parade, but the news spread and the crowds eagerly 
awaited the young man who might one day be the King of Spain. The political im- 
plications in the Prince's participation and in the ovation he received tended to 
overshadow the display of Spain's military power. 


The problem of Catalan regionalism was described in a letter to the Hispanic 
American Report from a correspondent with an intimate knowledge of the Cata- 
lonian situation. Since censorship has suppressed political manifestations of the 
Catalan spirit, regionalism has expressed itself in intellectual and literary life, 
particularly in the renowned Institut D'Estudis Catalans, an academy of Catalan 
culture. The institute is a scientific organization covering all branches of human 
knowledge and is officially nonpolitical. It is a member of the International Aca- 
demic Union, and its scholarly publications are numerous. Because of the fact 
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that its official language is Catalan, that a large part of its research concerns the 
language and history of Catalonia, and that all its members are Catalan, it has 
been viewed with disfavor by the Franco regime. Since the institute had never 
been accused of any political offense, the present Spanish authorities have not 
dared to suppress it altogether but have constantly tried to pressure it out of ex- 
istence. The most effective restriction was a severe although secret prohibition 
against mentioning the institute in Spanish newspapers, magazines, or journals. 
The institute's only means of remaining in contact with the public was its yearly 
festival held sometime in May to celebrate the feast of St. George, the patron 
saint of Catalonia. The meetings were always held in a private home; and this 
year's celebration was to take place in the home of a well-known architect. How- 
ever, the Civil Governor of Barcelona moved in police at the last minute; they ar- 
rested the secretary of the institute and the host, and turned away all the guests, 
who numbered approximately two hundred. Amongst them were scholars, a num- 
ber of foreign nationals residing in Barcelona, several Montserrat monks, the 
director of the Italian Institute of Barcelona, and the French Consul General. 
Nothing was allowed to be printed in Spanish newspapers about the repression, 

but this did not prevent its being widely commented upon in Barcelona. Indigna- 
tion was general both in Spain and abroad. In overreaching himself, the Governor 
gave the institute far greater publicity than it could have received from the cele- 
bration of the festival itself. 


Protestants were concerned over signs of hardening in the government's at- 
titude toward the Spanish Protestant community (HAR, XII: 188). From evidence 
furnished by friendly Roman Catholics in touch with the government, they had rea- 
son to believe that within the last year all provincial governors had received con- 
fidential instructions prejudicial to Protestant interests. These instructions di- 
rected them to start gradually closing all Protestant places of worship that did not 
have express and written authorization from the government. The caution and se- 
crecy observed reflected the government's desire to avoid unfavorable publicity, 
according to Benjamin Welles in the New York Times. In all, it was estimated 
that Protestants worship in some 250 chapels or “other places" in Spain; however, 
only about forty of these were believed to have written authorization. 


The Washington correspondent of the newspaper Madrid reported that U.S. 
foreign aid would be reduced because the Democratic Party hoped thereby to gain 
votes, since such aid was becoming less popular daily. He alleged, however, that 
Spain enjoyed a privileged position in both parties. For the past four years the 


economic aid voted for Spain had been greater than that requested by the adminis- 
tration. 


The Organization for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), in its first 
survey of the economy of Spain, said that the problem of re-establishing equilib- 
rium in that country could be solved in a comparatively short time by "vigorous 
and co-ordinated action." It added that the required deflationary measures need 
have no sharp effect on employment or production. The survey, part of an annual 
review of each of the member and associated countries of the OEEC, noted that 
over the last four or five years Spain had achieved "an appreciable measure of 
advance" in production, employment, and investment. Nevertheless, it added, 
in many ways the economy of Spain still lagged far behind that of the industrial- 
ized countries of Western Europe. The 39-page report was the first on economic 
conditions in Spain by the OEEC following the association of Spain last year. In 
addition to a survey of current conditions there, it examined the trend of Spanish 
economy over the past five years. This report contrasted in its optimism with 
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most other reports on the Spanish economy (HAR, XII: 6), possibly because 
Spain is a member of the OEEC. 


The policy of "freezing salaries" followed by the Spanish Government as 
one of the means of curbing inflation could not be applied to private enterprises, 
since these were paying much higher salaries than those officially established. 
Workers demanded a higher salary than that fixed by the state unions in order to 
meet the rapid rise in living costs. Ingenious methods were employed to obviate 
the law. For example, banks paid their employees 17 monthly salaries a year, 
besides other gratuities. Workers such as masons and metallurgists were paid 
a high bonus for overtime that they did not actually work. Consequently, with the 
exception of public employees and workers in some industries, few Spanish work- 
ers earned "official salaries." 


General Charles de Gaulle said that France currently favored the entry of 
Spain into NATO. This was significant because the French Government had long 
been adamantly opposed to such a step. As a result of France's change of attitude, 
the issue was again being discussed in foreign offices, military headquarters, and 
the press. There were two main barriers to Spain's participation. One was the 
preamble to the North Atlantic Treaty of April 4, 1949, which stated that the mem- 
bers "are determined to safeguard the freedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law."' This would, of course, exclude Franco Spain. The second barrier 
was religious. The most determined opposition came from Norway and Denmark, 
Lutheran countries which resented the treatment accorded Protestants in Spain. 
Holland and Belgium were said to be divided. The arguments in favor of admit- 
ting Spain to NATO were mainly strategic. Some justified the move by maintain- 


ing that, the more Spain was drawn into free Europe, the weaker its totalitarian- 
ism would become. 


PORTUGAL 


In an interview with the Lisbon newspaper O Século on May 7, Interior 
Minister Colonel Arnaldo Schulz made the first official statements concerning the 
March coup d'état. He declared that only 22 civilians and 9 servicemen (only three 
on active service and the highest in rank a major) were under arrest awaiting trial, 
not hundreds as had been rumored. According to Schulz, the plot had assumed 
serious proportions reminiscent of the tragic night of October 19, 1921, when 
Prime Minister Anténio Granjo and several of his collaborators were murdered. 
Although Minister of the Presidency Pedro Teoténio Pereira tried later to mini- 
mize the plot, a list was found of important members of the government to be 
liquidated (HAR, XI: 191). The plotters belonged to various social classes; 
some were declared Communists, others were simply dissatisfied or adventurous 
elements, but none seemed to have a systematic program for Portugal after the 
downfall of the present regime. The Minister of the Interior insisted that the plot- 
ters were led by the "old politicians, "' still resentful at having been thrown out by 
the present regime. The coup was traceable to events of the last presidential 
campaign and involved members of .the opposition who had recently asked for asy- 
lum in foreign embassies, in an effort, some believed, to force domestic political 
quarrels into the diplomatic field. The participation of General Humberto Delgado, 
at which he himself hinted in his press interviews in Brazil, was confirmed by the 
Minister of the Interior. He recalled that Delgado had affirmed repeatedly during 
the political campaign that a revolution was imminent; that, moreover, when he 
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asked for asylum in January (HAR, XII: 6-7) shortly before the time set for the 
coup, he had said that he was in danger of imminent arrest. Schulz also declared 
that the government had considered Delgado a "guest" of the Brazilian Embassy 
and had, therefore, paid his pension regularly to his wife. As for Delgado's 
"demagogic" activities in Brazil, the Minister asserted that the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment would not interfere. 


Captain Henrique Galvaéo, who escaped from Santa Maria Hospital in Lisbon 
(HAR, XII: 73) in January and sought asylum in the Argentine Embassy, was seen 
on May 14 at the Recife airport in northern Brazil. He declared to the press that 
he intended to go to Argentina to thank that government for its hospitality and later 
would take up permanent residence in Brazil. On May 7, another opponent of 
Salazar's regime, Rodrigo Teixeira de Abreu, arrived from Lisbon at the Idlewild 
Airport and boarded another plane for Miami, on his way to Havana, Cuba. He 
had been granted asylum at the Cuban Embassy in Lisbon. Immigration Depart- 
ment officials at Idlewild said that Teixeira de Abreu bore a valid passport, in- 
dicating that the Portuguese authorities had not attempted to block his trip. 


On May 23, Salazar made an important speech analyzing the position of Por- 
tugal vis-a-vis Europe, Africa, and the Americas. He alleged that the govern- 
ment had been informed long in advance that in 1959 Portugal and Spain would be 
the targets of an intense attack carried out by the international Communist press 
and their sympathizers as well as by opportunists. He lamented the lack of dis- 
cretion of the foreign press and its bias, saying that Portugal had been always a 
country in which any foreigner could travel freely to secure firsthand information. 
Salazar thought that one of the main reasons for the attacks on the Iberian coun- 
tries was the fact that both Portugal and Spain held strategic positions in Europe 
as well as important possessions in Africa. Africa, declared Salazar, was in- 
dispensable for Europe, and Europe would be defeated in Africa by the Commu- 
nists if the West did not hurry to solve the problems of modern Africa. The 
fundamental problem of the world today, he said, is the peaceful and harmonious 
coexistence of different nations in their drives for freedom, development and 
honest competition. In this regard, he declared the history of Portugal's rela- 
tions with its colonies presented a striking example. Despite lack of weapons 
and armed forces, Portugal has kept its far-flung colonies in which "peace and 
contentment" prevail notwithstanding economic shortcomings. The Premier 
again lamented the fact that, whereas Russia and Asian states carry out a defi- 
nite policy in Africa, the United States has not yet defined its policy very clearly. 
"'Policy' is not responding to events but rather directing or preventing them,"' he 
said, adding that a U.S. declaration of nonopposition to Western Europe in Africa 
would be a decisive factor in quieting the African continent. Salazar stressed the 
importance of the Iberian Peninsula, now tightly bound in a solid friendship, for 
the defense of the West, especially of the Atlantic, because of the vast and impor- 
tant Iberian possessions in Africa and the "spiritual affinity" that ties the Americas 
to Portugal and Spain. 


The National Assembly began debating the proposed amendment to article 72 
of the 1933 Constitution which was adopted by a plebiscite on March 19 of that year. 
The amendment would change the election of the President of the Republic from 
direct popular suffrage to an election by a "college" consisting of the National As- 
sembly and some other lesser governmental officials. Some interpreted this 
move as Salazar's reply to the unrest which accompanied the last presidential 
election, after which he had asserted on July 1, 1958 (HAR, XI: 356) that demb- 
cracy was not suitable (inconveniente) for Portugal, if democracy was synonymous 
with a regime with a plurality of warring parties. 
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A petition signed by four hundred students was presented to Salazar asking 
him to retire from public life. The document alleged that under the present re- 
gime the University had no autonomy. The students complained also that the tui- 
tion was too high, preventing children of modest families from securing higher 
education. The petition deplored, moreover, the lack of teachers, some of whom 
had to seek exile on account of political ideas, and lamented the deficiency of lab- 
oratory facilities. 


On May 17, a 357-foot-high monument to Christ the King was unveiled by the 
Patriarch of Lisbon, Manuel Cardinal Cerejeira, on one of the hills of Almada, 
facing the capital across the Tagus River. The Cardinal received the inspiration 
for the monument in 1934 when he was present at the inauguration of the 80-foot 
statue of Christ the Redeemer on top of the Corcovado Mountain in Rio de Janeiro. 
The half million dollar monument, financed by donations from Portuguese all over 
the world, was the fulfillment of a pledge made to God by the Portuguese ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy in 1940, for sparing Portugal in World War II. The unveiling of 
the monument and the consecration of the Portuguese nation to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary was the climax of a month of religious 
events. Among the hundreds of thousands of people who attended the ceremonies 
were President Américo de Deus Rodrigues Tom4s, Salazar himself, and prac- 
tically all the members of the cabinet and the entire Portuguese hierarchy. Rep- 
resenting the hierarchy of the overseas provinces was Teodosio Clemente de 
Gouveia, Cardinal-Archbishop of Lourenco Marques in Mozambique. Jaime de 
Barros Camara, Cardinal- Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro, represented Brazil. In 
a brief speech, the President described himself as the official representative of 
a Catholic nation which recognized the divinity of Christ and had the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary as its patroness since the times when incipient Portugal was the ''Terra 
de Santa Maria."' The crowd heard also the voice of Pope John XXIII speaking in 
Portuguese directly from the Vatican, congratulating Portugal for the national 
monument to Christ the King. He himself, declared the Pope, had seen the monu- 
ment during the construction period, when he went to Portugal on a pilgrimage to 
Our Lady of Fatima. 


After seven years of effort, the new $7 million Hotel Ritz on the green slopes 
of the spacious Edward VII park in Lisbon was ready to be officially opened in June. 
Although foreign interests had presented bids, Salazar had decided that the hotel 
should be a Portuguese enterprise and called on Ricardo Espfrito Santo, a Portu- 
guese banker, to form a syndicate to design, finance, and build the hotel. A 14- 
story luxury hotel, it offered rooms with prices running from $10 to $45 a day, 
without meals. A Belgian hotelman, Georges Marquet, was appointed manager. 


MEXICO 


Mexico celebrated May Day with the traditional parade of labor union mem- 
bers. Addressing the marchers from the balcony of the National Palace, Presi- 
dent and former Labor Minister Adolfo L6épez Mateos criticized corrupt union 
leaders who seek privilege at the expense of workers' interests, as well as sub- 
versive demagogues who weaken Mexico by making it a battleground for foreign 
(i.e., Communist) interests. Workers' attendance was apparently encouraged by 
the circulation of attendance lists to be signed both before and after the ceremony, 
and May 2 was declared a holiday for all those who were present. In its weekly 
La Nacién, the rightist Catholic opposition Partido de Acci6n Nacional (PAN) al- 
leged that attendance was made compulsory under penalty of pay suspension but 
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that the rebellious teachers of Section IX of the Sindicato Nacional de Trabaja- 
dores de la Educacié6n, led by Gabriel Pérez Rivero, refused to participate. 


Later, in a special address in the Palacio de Bellas Artes, L6épez Mateos 
announced that teachers would receive a general wage increase, a special bonus 
for 50 years of service, and other benefits including free medicine, low-cost 
clothing and household articles, and improved hospital facilities. 


Leftist leaders continued their post mortem about the March railroad 
strike led by Demetrio Vallejo and crushed by the government (HAR, XII: 135-6). 
In an attempt to fix the blame for the strike's failure, Vicente Lombardo Toledano, 
head of the pro-Communist Partido Popular (PP), said that the strike had been 
directed by members of the Communist Party who had, through sectarianism and 
mismanagement, caused considerable harm to the labor movement. Lombardo 
was presumably referring to Vallejo's Communist advisers such as Valentin 
Campa (HAR, XII: 76), since Vallejo himself was supposed to have left the Com- 
munist Party several years ago. Lombardo was particularly bitter that the rail 
union leaders had not taken into account the advice of PP leaders such as himself. 
Some observers wondered if Lombardo was not simply trying to make it clear that 
he was not responsible for the strike in view of the fact that Vallejo was still in 
the federal penitentiary awaiting trial. 


Probing the underlying causes of the rail strike, the PAN added its voice 
to accusations of corruption and mismanagement within the government-controlled 
railroad company, Ferrocarriles Nacionales (HAR, XII: 134). La Naci6n accused 
company officials of nepotism and shady deals and bemoaned the wasteful handling 
of funds, especially in the unnecessary rental of railroad cars from the United 
States. Because of inefficiency these cars were often left idle for months, accu- 
mulating daily rent. The fledgling company Construccién Nacional de Carros de 
Ferrocarril had since the inception of its shops in the state of Hidalgo completed 
the delivery of more than 6,000 freight cars to the railroad company. These cars 
and others scheduled for future delivery would replace an equal number of rentals. 


Unrest in the provinces continued. In an assault on Villa Hidalgo, San Luis 
Potosf, led by three city councilmen belonging to the official Partido Revolucio- 
nario Institucional (PRI), Mayor Severo Osornio Fuentes was shot at and forced 
from his office, allegedly because he was a supporter of the Unién Civica Poto- 
sina, the local protest organization which brought about the resignation of Gov- 
ernor Manuel Alvarez and elected an opposition mayor in the state capital in 
January (HAR, XII: 11). In the assault, the police chief was fatally wounded. 
Provisional Governor Francisco Martfnez de la Vega was criticized for not using : 
his legal powers to have the city councilmen arrested. 


Approaching local elections caused political disturbances in Veracruz, Baja 
California, and Chihuahua. Violence erupted again in Poza Rica, Veracruz (HAR, 
XII; 193-4), when the PAN celebrated the choice of Carlos Vidal Garcfa as PAN 
candidate for local deputy from nearby Papantla. The local police used truncheons 
to break up the rally and jailed several party leaders, including a visiting delegate 
from the PAN national committee, charging them with being Communist agitators. 
The leaders were released an hour later after paying a 50-peso fine. 


Turmoil surrounding the selection of candidates for the municipal govern- 
ment of Ciudad Juarez had repercussions throughout Chihuahua and revealed wide- 
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spread opposition there to the current regime. At a small convention on May 24, 
local PRI leaders endorsed Humberto Escobar, the candidate suggested for mayor 
by the PRI Central Executive Committee in Mexico City, but rejected all but one 
of the councilmen on the same list. A commission was appointed to present rea- 
sons for the rejection before the Chihuahua party committee, but it soon appeared 
that the commission was composed of the few PRI men who had supported the Cen- 
tral Committee's original choices. The resolution of the matter would be in the 
hands of the PRI Central Executive Committee, which could confirm the original 
list of candidates or formulate a newone. After the convention, a group calling 
itself the Coalici6n Revolucionaria Prifsta Chihuahuense was formed in opposition 
to Escobar. Meanwhile the PAN supporters were campaigning for ex- Federal 
Deputy Jesis Sanz Cerrada, and they soon had martyrs to flaunt in their speeches. 
On May 17, six party members who had just attended a public gathering in San 
Andrés and were on their way to another in Santa Isabel were attacked by PRI 
vigilantes in a pick-up truck, armed with pistols, stones, and chains and led by 
Genovevo Robles, PRI boss of San Andrés. Two of the Panistas were clubbed, 
and one was dragged along the road for 131 feet before local police intervened. 


In Baja California, the PAN nominated Salvador Rosas Magallén as candi- 
date for governor. The PRI attempted to prevent the registration of Rosas 
Magall6n and used the newspaper Reportaje de Tijuana, owned by Governor Braulio 
Maldonado, to harass his supporters with accusations of violent tactics and of 
“planning an armed uprising against the Army and the constituted authorities." 
When, on May 10, the Reportaje offices were wrecked, each party blamed the 
other, the PAN claiming that the publishers of the newspaper had planned the at- 
tack themselves in order to give substance to the assertions about PAN violence. 
Rosas Magallén then petitioned President Lépez Mateos to annul the powers of the 
Baja California government. Within the PRI organization in Baja California there 
was considerable opposition to Governor Maldonado, and there was certain to be 
strong opposition to any PRI gubernatorial candidate chosen by the Governor (who 
cannot succeed himself immediately) or by the party central committee in the 
Federal District. 


Under the pressure of such discontent as was evident in Chihuahua and Baja 
California, the PRI took preliminary steps toward relaxing central control over 
the selection of candidates. On a unity-promoting tour of the provinces, PRI chief 
General Alfonso Corona del Rosal announced that Baja California would be allowed 
to elect several nominees in a contest similar to a primary election, and that one 
of these would be chosen by the PRI's Federal District committee to run for gov- 
ernor. In Mexico City, the PRI announced that all Federal District party officials 
and candidates thenceforth would be chosen democratically by party precinct lead- 
ers instead of being simply appointed "from above." These reforms brought a 
cynical reaction from the PAN, which claimed that the so-called democratization 
was a farce. 


At a national congress of the Unién Nacional Sinarquista (extreme rightist 
Catholic group) held in Le6n, Guanajuato, Ignacio Gonz4lez was elected party head 
to replace David Lomelf Contreras. Then the assembly amazed many by declaring 
its "absolute support" for President L6épez Mateos! The Sinarquistas added, how- 
ever, that this pledge was directed toward the President as a person rather than 
toward the regime which he represented, and announced their intention to inform 
the President of the false friends surrounding him. 
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A mural painted by David Alfaro Siqueiros in the new Jorge Negrete theater 
in Mexico City was rejected with indignation by the actors' association Asociaci6n 
Nacional de Actores (ANDA), which was building the theater, as having nothing to 
do with the comedy-tragedy-farce theme agreed upon. ANDA planned to sue Si- 
queiros for advanced fees since, it claimed, he had broken the contract. In the 
Mexican muralist tradition, Siqueiros had portrayed police beating up workers 
and labor bureaucrats betraying labor, but insisted that he had fulfilled the con- 
tract in a way that was true to the spirit of the Mexican revolutionary art. Writ- 
ing in the liberal magazine Impacto, Antonio Rodriguez denounced the ANDA's 
position, claiming that such censure was against freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. 


Speaking at the National Banking Conference, held this year in Torreén, 
Treasury Minister Antonio Ortiz Mena announced that Mexico had survived a 
major financial crisis (HAR, XII: 137) without devaluating the peso. Ortiz Mena 
reported that Mexican gold and dollar reserves were up to $343 million, which, 
though $100 million down from the year before, was “sufficient to maintain the 
stability of the Mexican peso.'' The minister added that the credit recently ex- 
tended by the International Monetary Fund was still untouched (HAR, XII: 79). 
The Bank of Mexico reported that direct foreign investment had passed the 
$1,600 million mark and that new foreign investment during 1958 amounted to 
$100.2 million (80% was U.S. capital), compared with $139.6 million in 1957. 


The national oil monopoly PEMEX continued to receive more foreign cred- 
its. New agreements brought an additional $70 million lent by a consortium of 
Mexican private banks and French, British, and U.S. companies. The Mexican 
banks promised $7.5 million; the French banking group, $42.5 million; Lummus 
and Westinghouse of the United States, $10.56 million; and the British Oil Equip- 
ment Credit Company signed for $9.8 million worth of credit for oil refining 
equipment. 


A $15 million aluminum plant financed by Mexican, U.S., and German cap- 
ital was being organized in the state of Veracruz to produce aluminum ingots. A 
bauxite refining and treating plant to be operated by a government-sponsored firm 
would be built at San Luis Potosf. 


Delegates from 33 countries attended the 18th annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Cotton Advisory Committee, which was held in Washington May 13-23. 
Mexico and Peru took the lead in almost unanimous censure of U.S. cotton 
"“dumping"--export subsidy (HAR, XII: 79, 137-8). The "day to day changes" in 
U.S. export subsidies were particularly criticized. The Mexican delegation, 
headed by Minister of Agriculture Julifn Rodrfguez Adame, said that "countries 
which sell their cotton as it is produced, and Mexico is among them, simply go 
into the world market at a serious disadvantage when the mills buying cotton know 
in advance that the United States stands ready to alter subsidies. It is just com- 
mon sense for them to wait when they feel they can get cotton cheaper by waiting." 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture promised to cooperate in the future in order 
to avoid harming foreign producers. In general, producers felt that the world 
was emerging from a depressed cotton market, and it was estimated that the en- 
tire world harvest would be absorbed during the 1959-60 cycle. 


The Ministry of Agriculture announced that Mexico would definitely not have 
to import maize in 1959 as production was to be at least 5.5 million tons, which 
would amply cover national consumption. Mexico agreed to export 9,000 tons of 
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sugar to Chile in return for 5,000 tons of newsprint for the presses of 
Mexico. 


Mexico's northern border was reopened to cattle exports after the dispute 
between cattlemen and the government terminated in the imposition of a 38% in- 
crease in export duties over the original tariff. A quota of 180,000 head would 
be exported as canned beef processed in Mexican plants, with the stipulation that 
the amount butchered for export must be matched by an equal quantity processed 
for domestic consumption (HAR, XII: 195). 


The Mexican shrimp-fishing industry was paralyzed for eight days by a 
fishermen's strike against shrimp packers. Most Mexican shrimp is exported to 
the United States after packing. The conflict was resolved when shrimpers were 
guaranteed 2,600 pesos ($208) a ton. 


Writing in Comercio Exterior, Victor Urquidi stressed better income dis- 
tribution as a necessity for economic development. He said that, although exact 
data was lacking, it was evident that between 1939 and 1955 the concentration of 
income in the hands of the wealthy had increased, but that since that time income 
distribution had improved somewhat. Differing with those economists who favor 
income concentration to stimulate investment, Urquidi insisted that the greatest 
stimulus to investment would be a large internal demand for the country's increas- 
ing output of consumer goods. He suggested that emphasis be placed upon pro- 
gressive tax reform, together with extensive public works and social service 
programs to help distribute buying power more evenly. 


Indonesian President Ahmed Sukarno was ecstatically greeted upon his ar- 
rival in Mexico City for an unofficial visit, and was elaborately received by gov- 
ernment heads. Sukarno, hailed by the press as an outstanding "Liberator," 
extended President Lépez Mateos an invitation, which the President accepted, to 
visit Indonesia in the near future. The two heads of state apparently discussed 
the purchase by Indonesia of Mexican cotton. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 
GUATEMALA 


On May 20, the Guatemalan Government announced a state of alert to pre- 
pare for the arrival of four armed boats which had left Cuba supposedly to invade 
Guatemala. The fleet, which was reported to be off British Honduras (Belize) 
about 100 miles northeast of El Petén, was alleged to be part of "a Communist 
plot against Guatemala."' More rumors were spread that some vessels were 
moving to Belize with arms which had been stored in the Mexican part of the 
Yucatin Peninsula. Cuban President Manuel Urrutia Lle6 and other Cuban Gov- 
ernment leaders expressed astonishment on receiving reports that Guatemala 
was preparing itself against a possible Cuban invasion (see CUBA). 


The Guatemalan Government sent a statement to U.S. Ambassador Lester 
Mallory that Minister of Agriculture Clemente Marroquin Rojas spoke only for 
himself when he criticized U.S. aid to Guatemala. Marroquin Rojas had said that 
U.S. aid to his country should not continue because it represented intervention in 
the nation's internal affairs. After Marroqufn Rojas' speech, which was delivered 
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to the Guatemalan Congress, the U.S. Embassy requested from the Guatemalan 
Government a statement clarifying its attitude. Government officials said they 
expected that Marroquin Rojas would resign in the near future. 


Guatemalan newspapers reported that former President Juan José Arévalo 
might return to the country and become a possible congressional candidate in the 
December elections (HAR, XII: 202). It was asserted that he would seek nomi- 
nation as a Partido Revolucionario (PR) candidate for the Chamber of Deputies. 
Some observers believed that his winning the nomination was not unlikely because 
of the considerable popularity he still enjoyed. While President Ydigoras Fuentes 
called Arévalo's return improbable, the government set no legal barriers against 
his return. 


As the leftist PR gained support, the anti-Communist forces, which had 
been badly split over political issues, decided to form a “corporative'' congress. 
This congress would try to bring together the various factions of the anti-Com- 
munist parties so that they could support one candidate in the forthcoming elec- 
tions. The parties would have to pool their strength to have enough power to 
offset the rising popularity of the PR. There were currently in Congress: 24 
deputies of the official government Partido de Reconciliaci6n DemocrA4tica Na- 
cional (PRDN); 11 Independents; 14 from the Movimiento DemocrAtico Naciona- 
lista (MDN); 7 from Democracia Cristiana; and 6 from PR. 


The Guatemalan university students' association went on a nation-wide 
strike aimed at forcing the government to allow Professor Jaime Dfaz Rozzotto, — 
an official during the Arbenz regime accused of Communist collaboration, to re- 
turn legally to Guatemala. Dfaz Rozzotto, who fled to exile in Mexico when the 
Arbenz government fell, had returned secretly in 1958 to ask the Supreme Court 
for an injunction permitting him to return, but the court had refused his request. 
In the meantime, the University of San Carlos had granted him the humanities 
chair in Quezaltenango. The students staged a 24-hour strike and demanded that 
the government halt the "persecution" of Dfaz Rozzotto. The government offered 
a compromise solution by which he could remain in the country but would have to 
resign as a professor. Both Diaz Rozzotto and the student group refused the of- 
fer. The students said that they would continue to strike if it were necessary to 
win their point. 


A delegation from the Chamber of Deputies consisting of Manuel Orellana 
Garcfa, Oscar Eduardo Garcfa Conde, and Ernesto Arturo Zamora Portillo was 
sent by President Ydfgoras Fuentes to the other Central American republics and 
Panama to invite the Interior Ministers of those countries to attend a conference 
in Guatemala City opening on June 4 to investigate the problem of Communist in- 
filtration in the area. Many observers felt that the President was trying to ap- 
pease the right-wing opposition groups which have often charged that he was too 
lenient with Communism and Communist activities. This conference was also 
considered a means of showing the government's attitude to the university stu- 
dents’ strike for Diaz Rozzotto and in general toward the leftist groups which 
were winning widespread popular support. 


Two U.S. youths were detained in Guatemala after having illegally entered 
the country from Mexico. The charge of illegal entry arose from the fact that 
both boys were carrying 45 caliber pistols which only military personnel are au- 
thorized to carry. The newspapers said that the youths, Otto Bormann Skorzensky 
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and John Torpy Conwal, both from Chicago, were on a mission to assassinate 
President Ydfgoras Fuentes. Later the story was ridiculed and completely dis- 
credited. Representatives from the U.S. Embassy visited the boys in jail. 


Guatemala's hopes for oil deposits in El Petén were shaken when Standard 
Oil of California's subsidiary, Compafifa Petrolera California, abandoned its oil 
drillings on the Caribbean coast near the town of Livingston. Standard had drilled 
the country's deepest well at 8,410 feet. Its decision to abandon the project dis- 
mayed the hopeful Guatemalans; however, three other wells are presently being 
drilled in other sections of El Petén. 


The International Cooperation Administration (ICA) was cooperating with 
the Guatemalan Government's economic development program to stimulate pri- 
vate U.S. investment in the country. American firms were reportedly interested 
in establishing manufacturing facilities or expanding existing industries in cooper- 
ation with already established local firms. Some of the most promising opportu- 
nities would be in food processing and canning, pulp and paper mills, textiles, 
cement plants, chemicals, and construction materials. The Guatemalan Govern- 
ment offered tax incentives to foreign enterprises willing to enter new manufac- 
turing fields. 


EL SALVADOR 


Coffee growers from Colombia, Mexico, Guatemala, and El Salvador met 
in the offices. of the Compafifa Salvadorefia del Café in order to discuss a new 
agreement which would replace the present one, scheduled to expire on Septem- 
ber 30, 1959. During the meeting, the attitude of Brazil was discussed, since 
Brazil did not approve of the existing agreement and would prefer in future to sell 
greater quantities of coffee at an even lower price in order to maintain its position 
as the principal producer in the world market and to avoid the inconvenience of 
storing surplus coffee. 


Minister of Economy Alfonso Rochac was preparing a bill whereby the gov- 
ernment would guarantee loans made by credit institutions for housing construc- 
tion. The credit system would be similar to the Federal Housing Administration 
in the United States. Housing construction in 1958 was valued at $8 million, a re- 
duction of 33% from 1957, when housing construction was valued at $12 million. 


Salvadorean inventor José D. Villalta Gald4mez produced a construction 
material using primarily coffee pulp. This substance, which was presented at the 
annual Guatemalan Industrial Fair, was a strong agglutinant which could be mixed: 
with cement in order to increase its adhesive power. It was noninflammable, and 
mixed with sugar cane bagasse it could be made into planks for low-cost housing. 
The Instituto Salvadorefio de Fomento de la Producci6én offered to help the inventor 
establish a factory to produce the new material, known by the name Protecsal. 


Minister of Agriculture Federico Garcfa Prieto announced that for the 
1959-60 crop only 40,000 manzanas of cotton (one manzana equals 1.73 acres) 
would be cultivated, while for the current crop, 70,000 manzanas were cultivated. 
The reduction in planting was due to a drop in prices. The Salvadorean delegates 
to the Washington conference of the Federacié6n Interamericana del Algodén ( FIDA) 
had instructions to move that the U.S. Government be asked to drop its system of 
subsidies, or that the cotton market be controlled (HAR, XII: 140). 
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The delegations from the Central American countries to the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference in Lima, Peru, had preliminary meetings in order to present a 
united front at the conference; but the head of the Salvadorean delegation, Victor 
Manuel Esquivel, president of the National Legislative Assembly, announced on 
his return that the Costa Rican delegation had arrived late and that the Honduran 
delegation did not appear. 


The Japanese firm Hitachi won the international contest to supply a turbine 
and generator for the fourth unit of the '5 de Noviembre" plant of the Comisi6n 
Ejecutiva Hidroeléctrica del Rfo Lempa. Hitachi had offered the lowest bids and 
the shortest delivery time. The work was being financed by a loan from the World 
Bank (HAR, XII: 82). 


The governments of the United States and El Salvador signed an agreement 
whereby the Salvadorean Ministry of Labor was to receive technical assistance in 
developing industrial safety standards, hygiene, and labor statistics. The U.S. 
Government agreed to send the necessary experts and also to grant scholarships 
to Salvadorean workers. The Labor Ministry contracted specialized professors 
from the Institute of Labor Relations of the University of San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
who would give a course on union management to the members of the Salvadorean 
labor unions. 


On May 23, the students of San Salvador held their annual desfile bufo, a 
humorous parade comparable to that held each year by Guatemalan students in 
which disguises and posters are used to ridicule public figures. Usually this 
humor is received in good spirit, but this year the students stepped beyond the 
limits of good taste and presumably of good politics. Following the example of 
Archbishop Mariano Rossell Arellano of Guatemala, who retorted to the students' 
parade with threats of excommunication (HAR, XII: 139), President José Marfa 
Lemus announced at a press conference that the Attorney General's Office was 
prosecuting the student organizers for having offended public morality. 


HONDURAS 


The hit-and-run revolutionary trend of previous months continued in May. 
Guerrilla warfare was carried on by opposition forces in several sectors of the 
country. On May 11, the old trading center of Gracias, near the Guatemalan 
border, was attacked by 500 rebels who killed, among others, Manuel V4zquez 
Sarmiento, the commander of the city's outpost. The rebel band, led by Colo- 
nels M4ximo Bejarano and José Iglesias, held the city for four hours before being 
driven out by government troops and civilian volunteers. The rebels split into 
two groups and retreated, one group heading south toward the Salvadorean border, 
the other group heading west toward the department of Intibuca. Next day, May 12, 
the government reported the unsuccessful efforts of rebel troops to seize the south- 
ern city of Choluteca. Colonel Armando VelA4zquez Cerrato, an old hand at leading 
abortive revolts, was blamed for the frustrated attempt. The government termed 
the incident as the last desperate try by the rebels to overthrow President Ramén 
Villeda Morales. Meanwhile, from Consiguina, Nicaragua, came unofficial re- 
ports of Honduran rebel troops being concentrated there for a possible invasion of 
Honduras. Also, from the western department of Cop4n, Honduras, came reports 
of rebel concentrations under the leadership of General Matfas Arriaga and sev- 
eral Guatemalan leaders. It was believed that a combined attack would be launched 
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against the Honduran and Guatemalan Governments. The Honduran Government 
denied the possibility of an attack by General Arriaga, who at that time was re- 
ported to be in Guatemala City, or by any other disloyal element. This was 
later confirmed by the Joint Military Commission of Honduras and Nicaragua, 
which, after a brief study, declared Honduras to be perfectly safe. The com- 
mission also advised both governments to comply with international commitments 
and to watch carefully for disturbances in either country. 


Supreme Court Judge Francisco Milla Bermidez let open a Pandora's box 
with his declarations to the Miami Herald. He said that the Armed Forces should 
be abolished and accused the Air Force and the Army, with a total man-power of 
4,000 men, of consuming 25% of the national budget of 89.6 million lempiras. He 
also charged the Armed Forces with being in opposition to the present government. 
The reaction of the military was immediate. Captain Armando Zelaya, chief of 
the Army's public relations, gave two reasons why the Army should stay: to pro- 
tect Honduran frontiers, especially against Nicaragua; and to maintain the nation's 
freedom. He also stated that the Armed Forces did not favor any political party. 
The Air Force criticized the Miami Herald for not publishing Milla Bermidez' 
"erroneous" statement in its entirety. The Air Force also said that only 11.2% 
of the national budget went to the Air Force, public security, and the Corps of 
Engineers. The Army failed to give an account of the percentage of the national 
budget it consumed, but it was not included in the figure given by the Air Force. 
According to a survey of Latin American defense expenditures prepared by the 
International Cooperation Administration (ICA) and presented by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Defense, Honduran defense expenditures constituted 13.4% of the national 
budget. 


the Armed Forces. The government newspaper Correo del Norte tried to mini- 
mize the importance of the issue while remaining noncommittal. In one of its 
editorials, however, it pointed out that President Villeda Morales had placed his 
trust in the Armed Forces. By the end of the month, even Milla Bermidez was 
weary of the subject and tried to bury it once and for all. After affirming his 
friendly feelings for several top military officers, he reinterpreted his own stand 
by saying that he thought only trustworthy officers, such as his friends, should 
fill the highest echelons of the Armed Forces, thereby insuring a trustworthy and 
efficient military service. 


El Cronista took up Milla Bermtdez' banner and launched a heavy attack on 


A "bloc of university students and workers" issued a new manifesto remind- 
ing students, intellectuals, and soldiers of their sacred duty to support the working 
masses in the latter's struggle to achieve a democratic labor code and a just agrar- 
ian reform. The manifesto reached its climax with an attack on the United States. 
The working class, the manifesto cried, should recognize in U.S. interference 
one of its most dangerous enemies and should therefore be always on the lookout 
for any signs of aggression on the part-of the U.S. Government. The manifesto, 
which was issued on May 1, advocated the formation of a "national revolutionary 
front" to block all possibilities of "foreign claws" destroying Honduran freedom. 


Congress approved the first Honduran labor code. The enactment of this 
code had been the object of much controversy (HAR, XII: 199). The labor code 
awaited the approval of President Villeda Morales. He did not disclose if he 
would veto the code, approve it, or wait ten days, after which the law would auto- 
matically be enacted. He merely said he would give further thought to the matter. 
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The World Bank gave a credit of $1,450,000 to the Empresa Nacional de 
Energfa Eléctrica, a government agency which is the sole supplier of electricity 
to the capital city of Tegucigalpa. Participating in this project to increase the 
supply of electricity to the capital were the Bank of America and the National Bank 
of Washington, which loaned $123,000 without the World Bank's guarantee. The 
credit was for 15 years at 6%. 


NICARAGUA 


Elements in opposition to the government of Luis Somoza Debayle were in- 
creasingly active in May. Rumors of revolution were rife, and there were reports 
of an exodus from the country of persons wanting to take part in a revolt, includ- 
ing many youths of leading families. Among the exiles were two members of the 
National Guard who had taken refuge in the Peruvian Embassy. Three persons 
had taken refuge in the Costa Rican Embassy and one in the Salvadorean Embassy, 
though the government claimed that they were not being persecuted. 


Early in May, Nicaraguan radio stations reported that revolutionaries of 
several nationalities were about to board in Cuba a ship destined for an invasion 
of Nicaragua. (See CUBA for a different version of this incident.) Meanwhile, a 
Nicaraguan-Honduran border commission found no evidence of revolutionary ac- 
tivity on their border. 


Other anti-Somoza elements, including Independent Liberal leader Ricardo 
Orte Reyes, were gathering in Costa Rica, where the doings of refugees were 
said to be upsetting President Mario Echandi, who was also disturbed by the anti- 
Somoza demonstrations of Costa Rican students. Echandi is not an enemy of So- 
moza as is ex-President José Figueres, and he was believed to be playing the role 
of pacifier in trying to reconcile Somoza and opposition leader Enrique Lacayo 
Farfan. 


Lacayo Farfan held a meeting in Tijuana, Mexico, with some Nicaraguan 
supporters from the United States. Two hundred tried to attend the meeting; all 
but eighty were turned back by Mexican authorities, who warned against "revolu- 
tionary activity."' The FBI kept close watch on the group, which included Antonio 
Orte of Los Angeles, head of the "Nicaraguan Democratic Committee" of that 
city, and Pedro Chamorro, treasurer of the group. They claimed that two thou- 
sand men were ready to attack Nicaragua from both north and south, and that 
Somoza's overthrow was certain in 1959. 


Lacayo Farfan stated that he had received no outside help, although Fidel 
Castro had promised him moral support. He claimed that 90% of the Nicaraguan 
people were behind him and said that the object of the planned revolt was to organ- 
ize free elections, to limit the presidential term to one year, and to establish a 
liberal but non-Communist government. He said also that the Organization of 
American States should investigate the presence in Nicaragua of 25 pilots and 15 
warplanes from the Dominican Republic. In a personal note, he told how he had 
been tortured in prison, asserting that both his legs had been fractured and an 
eye had been damaged. 


Democratic Representative Charles O. Porter of Oregon turned down an 
invitation by Somoza to visit Nicaragua. The invitation had been made after Porter 
criticized Somoza's regime. Somoza had asked him to judge on the scene whether 
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the country was a democracy, but Porter said he had no time for such a visit and 
believed in any case that bloodshed was imminent in Nicaragua. He said that if 
Somoza wanted to prove he was not a dictator he should hold immediate elections 
under United Nations supervision. 


In an apparent move to soften the National Guard's resistance to a revolt, 
the Unién Nacional Opositora (UNO) (HAR, XII: 84) asked the Guard to comport 
itself patriotically in case of an uprising. The UNO said that the Guard was a 
necessary body, most of whose members were blameless for the atrocities of the 
Somoza regime, but warned that the Guard should be especially careful not to 
commit fresh atrocities in order to stop a revolt. The UNO referred to the ex- 
ample of Cuba, saying that there would be no such tribunals such as Castro held, 
but reminded the National Guard that most of the atrocities of the Batista regime 
were committed during the actual period of the revolution. 


Replying to the threats and criticism, a government spokesman called La- 
cayo Farf4n a liar, saying he had been injured in an automobile accident and had 
not fled from jail but from his house, breaking his word of honor given to the 
Archbishop of Nicaragua. The government attacked the UNO for threatening to 
"kill without mercy those who oppose the revolt." The National Guard rejected 
the UNO's "advice," and Somoza said that all the trouble in the Caribbean was 
caused by Communists whose real objective was not Nicaragua or Panama, but 
the United States. Somoza claimed that the Reds were trying to stir up so much 
trouble in Nicaragua that the United States would be forced to intervene, thereby 
drawing upon itself condemnation similar to that received by Russia after Hungary. 
Somoza said Castro had become his enemy because he, Somoza, had sold arms to 
Batista. He admitted that there were various groups of revolutionaries ready to 
attack him and that the unrest was causing economic conditions to grow worse. 
Among the rebel leaders mentioned by Somoza were Simén Delgado in Guatemala, 
Edelberto Torres and Concepcié6n Palacios in Mexico, and former National Guard 
officers in El Salvador. He predicted that they would receive no help from foreign 
governments, that any revolt would fail, and that he was legally prohibited from 
negotiating with Lacayo Farfin, whom he called the captain-general of the Sandino- 
Communist group. Finally, in rejecting Porter's suggestion for elections as ab- 
surd, he said that the United States could put an end to all the unrest by applying 
drastic sanctions, such as embargoes and other measures, against countries 
which allow revolutionaries to operate from their soil. 


By the end of May, a climax was obviously approaching. All but two mem- 
bers of the Unionist Party (so-called because its principal tenet is the union of 
Central America) were refused permission to leave the country for a ceremony in 
El Salvador. The two, both women, claimed this was in reprisal for the party's 
having joined the UNO, and said that revolt would come soon. They reported that 
business was at a standstill and that Somoza had replaced Nicaraguan pilots with 
fifty Japanese and Dominican aviators. 


On May 30, the government declared a state of siege. Martial law was de- 
clared, and fourteen Articles of the Constitution were suspended. Somoza again 
blamed the Communists for the trouble. However, the declaration of martial law 
was believed to be in response to an ultimatum by the Comité de Accién Civica 
(CAC). Originally an organization founded under the auspices of the Somoza gov- 
ernment and various civic bodies, the CAC has recently been taken over by the 
enemies of Somoza and become an organ of the opposition. The CAC demanded 
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action on a memorandum proposing a 7-point solution of the economic crisis, in- 
cluding the reduction of customs duties and taxes, which the government felt it 
could not accept. At the same time, when union leaders threatened a general 
strike, the government retorted by arresting many of them. 


Despite the unrest, economic development was not entirely paralyzed. A 
plywood factory was completed at Tipitapa, 12 miles from Managua, with U.S.- 
Israeli- Nicaraguan capital. It was built to make prefabricated sections for a 
$6 million joint government-private enterprise housing program. It was hoped 
that some of the production would be exported to the United States in the near fu- 
ture. The U.S. Development Loan Fund announced that it would loan $600,000 for 
the development of water facilities at Matagalpa; $10 million was to be spent on 
roads in 1959, compared to $7 million in 1958. Work was to be pushed on the Pan 
American Highway, with reconstruction from Sebaco to Condega (north of Mana- 
gua), and paving from Espino to Condega, with all work on that highway to be fin- 
ished by 1960. The Pacific Highway connecting Managua with the ports of Corinto 
and San Juan del Sur was under construction, as was the Rama road from San 
Benito on the Pan American Highway to Rama, which has an outlet to the Atlantic 
by way of the Escondido River. Recently paved was the Sebaco-Matagalpa-Jinotega 
road, 36 miles long through coffee country, with a 20-mile branch to El Tuma, 
where a large hydroelectric project was being planned. 


COSTA RICA 


Attention was focused upon the Legislative Assembly as it opened its annual 
session with the election of new officers. Several candidates for Assembly presi- 
dent were advanced by a series of shifting coalitions of deputies, revealing the 
lack of unity within the major political parties--the Unién Nacional of President 
Mario Echandi, the Partido Liberaci6n Nacional of José Figueres, and the Partido 
Republicano of Rafael Calderén Guardia. Finally, to the surprise of many, the in- 
cumbent president, Liberacionista Alvaro Montero Padilla, was re-elected by a 
one-vote majority. A furor ensued in which Montero Padilla was accused by all 
sides of having been a traitor. It was rumored that he had met with President 
Echandi prior to the election; the leader of his party in the Assembly, Daniel 
Oduber Quirés, accused him of having sold out to the President. The party ex- 
pelled him, although his friends maintained that, in spite of support from the op- 
position, he had not betrayed his party's interests because he had awarded the 
Assembly's key positions to Liberacionistas. One deputy remarked, "This lone 
gentleman has miserably deceived 44 deputies."' Later, the Assembly itself 
passed a motion censuring Montero Padilla by a vote of 23 to 21. Deputy Fer- 
nando Volio Jiménez resigned his post as secretary general of the Partido Inde- 
pendiente because party discipline had not been observed during the Assembly 
election. 


During his visit to the United States (HAR, XII: 202), former President 
José Figueres followed a crowded schedule which included addresses at Harvard 
and Columbia Universities, the principal speech at the convention of Americans 
for Democratic Action, and meetings with Mayor Robert Wagner of New York, 
state Governor Nelson Rockefeller, Adlai Stevenson, and Vice President Richard 
Nixon. At a meeting in New York with Nicol4s Silfa, president of the anti- Trujillo 
party in exile Partido Republicano Dominicano, Figueres criticized the United 
States for failure to assume the "responsibility of democratic leadership in com- 
batting Latin American dictators." Speaking before the Overseas Press Club in 
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New York, he suggested that the United States transfer the Panama Canal to the 
Organization of American States (OAS). He proposed that the seat of the OAS be 
moved from Washington to the Panama Canal zone, where a "District of the Amer- 
icas" could be established. The canal tolls, he said, could be used to increase 
the funds available to the OAS. 


On May 26, Costa Rican students held anti-Somoza protest demonstrations 
in front of the Nicaraguan Embassy in San José. The government asserted that 
the demonstrators had been infiltrated by Nicaraguan exiles, who, it charged, had 
exceeded their rights as refugees. In response, the opposition press accused 
Echandi's government of "complicity" with Nicaraguan dictator Luis Somoza (see 
NICARAGUA). 


. Although the nation's export quota under the 1958 Coffee Convention was 
92% of national production, it was estimated that only 80% or 880,000 quintals (1 
quintal equals 101 lbs.) of this year's 1.1 million quintal coffee crop would be ex- 
ported. It was expected that a further decline in foreign exchange earnings during 
1959 would be caused by a reduction in banana exports, the current crop appearing 
to be below the 1958 level. To mitigate the effect on growers of the low coffee 
prices, the 10% import duty on fertilizer was abolished by the government. 


Concessions for exploiting Costa Rican public forest lands, which had been 
administered under an informal code, were the subject of new regulations, includ- 
ing the limitation of concessions to 4,000 hectares (9,880 acres). Exploitation 
would have to begin six months after the granting of concessions, which were lim- 
ited to five years. 


The Compafifa Petrolera, owned by Union Oil Company and Gulf Oil Com- 
pany, planned to resume drilling operations near Lim6én under a concession which 
would expire in November 1959. Drilling was expected to reach 18,000 feet. Pre- 
vious exploration had been limited to shallower strata. 


PANAMA 


The majority of the group of invaders from Cuba (HAR, XII: 204) surrendered 
under the supervision of a five-man investigating team, headed by Brazil's Fernando 
Lobo, which was sent by the Organization of American States (OAS) at the end of 
April. The surrender took place on May 1 in the town of Nombre de Dios, and the 
government stated that 86 men and one woman had been captured. About 25 of the 
original group remained at large, but after an exchange of shots with the National 
Guard, they were captured on May 7. The Cuban Government requested that the 
invaders be returned to Cuba for trial. The prisoners, jailed for less than two 
days, complained that they had surrendered under the impression that they would 
be turned over to the Cuban Embassy within one or two days. Foreign Minister 
Miguel A. Moreno tentatively rejected the pleas. Patrols guarding against the 
expected landing of more invaders were discontinued after May 5. It was esti- 
mated that 100 to 150 Panamanians had been arrested in connection with the affair. 


Panamanian students were at odds with the government over recent political 
events. Demonstrations were held to commemorate the death of the students 
killed in street riots on May 22, 1958 (HAR, XI: 254). Students also protested 
against the arrest of several student leaders and against the government's request 
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for an investigation by the OAS. They felt this to constitute a loss of national 
prestige. The arrested students declared a hunger strike. 


Because of the election reform (HAR, XII: 204), new political parties 
would be able to participate in the 1960 elections, but opposition parties were ex- 
pected to form a united front against the Coalicién Patriética Nacional (CPN), 
which was currently in power. Ricardo Arias Espinosa, Ambassador to the United 
States and leading candidate for the CPN nomination, said that speculation on pos- 
sible candidates was premature, but preparations for the elections were definitely 
under way. 


Investigations of the Panama City municipal scandals of February resulted 
in the arrest of three councilmen and the dismissal of the remainder, three of 
whom were apparently still under suspicion. National Controller General Inocen- 
cio Galindo resigned, reportedly in protest against the accusations directed 
against his nephew, councilman Lewis Galindo. 


Work proceeded on the project to widen the Gaillard Cut of the Canal from 
300 to 500 feet during May. The great increase in traffic through the Canal would 
probably make further improvements necessary. Plans for completely renovating 
the Canal, including new locks and increases in the depth and width, were being 
discussed, and the possibility of using underground hydrogen bomb explosions to 
open up a sea-level canal was also mentioned. Panama continued to demand a 
greater share in Canal profits and to claim that unfair hiring practices were still 
being used. With the coming elections, it was expected that nationalist agitation 
would increase. It was thought probable that Canal tolls would eventually be raised 
and that the United States would agree to Panama's demands for a larger percentage 
of the Canal's profits. 


At a news conference in the United States, former President José Figueres 
of Costa Rica suggested on May 4 that the Canal should be turned over to the OAS 
(see COSTA RICA). The London Sunday newspaper The Observer stated that the 
United States would be wise to heed Latin American demands for internationaliza- 
tion or inter-Americanization of the Canal. President Ernesto de la Guardia, how- 
ever, denied that Panama was interested in any immediate change in status for the 
Canal; and Ricardo Arias declared that Panama would never renounce its sovereign 
rights in the Canal Zone. 


The general economic outlook in Panama appeared good. Food production in 
the first quarter of 1959 was above domestic needs, industry was growing, and in 
particular building was reported to be doing well. A study was made of the possi- 
bilities for power development. Also under way was a project to arrange the fi- 
nancing of the last stretch of the Pan American Highway through the Darien gap, 
which would cost an estimated $70 million to $100 million. 


Panamanian maritime unions decided in May to boycott Panamanian ships 
which violated the nation's labor laws. They also requested that the government 
arrange for more efficient supervision and enforcement of the laws. U.S. mari- 
time unions warned the State Department not to interfere in their fight against the 


registration of American-owned ships in foreign nations to take advantage of lower 
labor costs. 


The U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA) opened its 
eighth conference in Panama City during May. In pre-session speeches delivered 
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in perfect Spanish and Portuguese, Russian observers made strong bids for in- 
creased trade with Latin America. U.N. Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
delivered the meeting's opening address, and ECLA Secretary General Rail Pre- 
bisch stated that Latin America should work cooperatively for its own benefit 
through such institutions as the proposed Latin American Common Market rather 
than continue to rely on foreign aid for its development. He also stated that agrar- 
ian development was a necessary condition for industrial expansion. The main 
business of the conference was the Latin American Common Market, which was 
apparently favored by all the delegates, but there was disagreement on how to es- 
tablish it. Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay expressed a desire to begin the 
Common Market program with small regional free-trade zones, while other na- 
tions advocated a plan which would include all the nations. There was also some 
disagreement on whether the Common Market should be more closely allied to the 
United Nations, as the Latin American delegates preferred, or to the OAS, as the 
United States desired. A resolution was passed providing for a conference to be 
held in February 1960, in which a basic plan for the Common Market would be 
drawn up. The general opinion was that some slight progress had been made but 
that the Common Market would definitely not go into effect for several years. The 
conference also weakly recommended land reform "whenever appropriate.'"' The 
delegates from Cuba and the Dominican Republic engaged in a shouting match, in 
which insults were hurled at both Generalissimo Trujillo of the Dominican Repub- 
lic and Fidel Castro of Cuba over the responsibility for the Panama invasion. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


The Cuban land reform crystallized into a 68-page law promulgated by a 
special ceremonial cabinet meeting held in the Sierra Maestra mountains on May 17. 
The law limited farmland to 999 acres (30 Cuban caballerfas of 33 1/3 acres each) 
and ranch land to 3,333 acres (100 caballerfas). These limits might be raised in 
the case of especially efficient sugar cane, rice, and livestock operations whose 
production exceeded minimums to be set. All excess lands would be expropriated 
with compensation in the form of 20-year bonds paying 4.5% interest. The value 
declared for tax purposes as of October 10, 1958, a figure in most cases far below 
the actual market value, would be used as a basis for compensation. Another sec- 
tion of the law provided that all shareholders in stock companies owning sugar 
lands must be native Cubans and must not be connected with the sugar mills; the 
companies were given 90 days to comply. Foreigners would not be allowed to buy 
or inherit agricultural land in the future. The law created a National Institute of 
Agrarian Reform, to be headed by Fidel Castro. The Institute would have wide 
powers to decide which lands would be expropriated, to help finance persons re- 
ceiving land, and to advise the government on taxes and import duties judged nec- 
essary for the protection of domestic production. It would also establish and or- 
ganize zones of colonization under the agrarian reform and watch over agrarian 
cooperative associations. The colonization zones would have government aid sta- 
tions, whose functions would include renting farm machinery and equipment to 
farmers. Each landless family of five members participating in the reform would 
receive 67 acres. If full production were not achieved after two years, the Insti- 
tute would decide whether or not to expropriate. Sharecropping was abolished. 


U.S. interests accounted for 35% of capital invested in Cuban sugar produc- 
tion and had $275 million invested in sugar mills alone. However, there was little 
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comment from U.S. businessmen in Cuba, who were apparently waiting to see 
how the law would be enforced. One possible loophole for foreign interests was 
seen in a clause which provided that the government could grant land to foreign 
companies or individuals when it was deemed beneficial "for the development of 
the national economy."' That the U.S. Government was trying to mitigate the dis- 
turbances caused by Cuban land reform was seen in a Point Four agreement 
signed with Cuba on May 2 for technical cooperation in the development of the ag- 
ricultural reform. U.S. experts were to work with the Cuban Government in order 
to better agricultural production, decrease production costs, and improve the 
quality of the yield. 


There was speculation that the Cuban law might affect the U.S. Sugar Law, 
which expires on December 31, 1960 (HAR, XII: 207). Representative Harold D. 
Cooley (Democrat, North Carolina), chairman of the House Agricultural Com- 
mittee, announced that he would not introduce his bill for the extension of the 
Sugar Act at this time as previously planned. He stated that he would postpone 
action until next year if necessary in order that the effects of the new Cuban 
Agrarian Law might be known. 


It was almost certain that Cuba would reach its official goal of 5,800,000 
Spanish long tons of sugar for 1959. Grinding was almost completed and produc- 
tion had reached about 5.3 million tons. With the price of raw sugar for delivery 
to the United States about 1/2 cent a pound higher than in mid-April, Cuba stood 
to increase its revenue $30 million a year if sugar exports to the United States 
held to the level of the last five years. The relative stability of world sugar 
prices was ensured when Cuba ratified the International Sugar Agreement on May 30 
(HAR, XII: 207). Sugar prices were not yet visibly affected by the new law, but the 
stock market responded immediately. The stock quotations of sugar companies, 
mining concerns, and public utilities owning property in Cuba dropped, while those 
of sugar companies in the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico rose. 


There was Cuban as well as foreign opposition to the law. The Sugar Mill 
Owners' Association warned that the new agrarian reform law would have grave 
economic repercussions and asked Castro to postpone enforcement. In Pinar del 
Rfo Province, two hundred tobacco growers met in protest, threatening a hunger 
march on Havana with their families if the law were not modified. Sugar interests 
were somewhat relieved on May 28 when Labor Minister Manuel Ferndndez Garcfa 
announced that sugar lands would not be expropriated immediately, probably not 
this year, because this year's sugar production had to be maintained and next 
year's guaranteed. 


The purpose of the agrarian law was to divide the land (1.5% of landowners 
control over 46% of the nation's farmland), diminish dependence on sugar, and de- 
velop self-sufficiency in basic foods. A possible consequence was that it would 
drive out foreign capital and make sugar production more costly. 


The confiscation of property of Batista collaborators continued, the most 
notable seizures occurring on May 13 when the government confiscated the hold- 
ings of 117 firms and 18 individuals charged with graft and kickbacks during the 
Batista regime. Most of the companies were in the construction business, but a 
number of engineering concerns and investment firms, two hotels, and two air- 
lines (the "Q" line and Aeropostal Cubano) were also seized. None of these enter- 
prises was foreign-owned, although the hotels were operated by U.S. organizations 
(the Veradero Beach Hotel, operated by the Intercontinental Hotel Corporation of 
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New York, and the Colony Hotel on the Isle of Pines, operated by Colony Ho- 
tels Corporation of Miami). 


On May 16, the government announced officially that trials of civilian "war 
criminals" would pass to civil courts. A group of legal experts headed by former 
Cuban Bar Association president José Mir6 Cardona would draft a law restoring 
the right of habeas corpus and civil court procedure. 


The University of Havana, closed since November 30, 1956, reopened on 
May 11. A committee composed of faculty and students was set up to purge the 
university of "anti-revolutionists.'' The government would give the university 
2.25% of the national budget, or an estimated $6,750,000 in the coming year, ac- 
cording to a clause of the 1940 Constitution which had never been enforced. The 
university planned a major expansion, including a hospital. 


The rift between Castro and the Communists grew steadily throughout the 
month. On May 3, Columbia Broadcasting System correspondent Stuart Novins 
declared on a television program entitled "Is Cuba Going Red?" that Cuba was 
becoming a totalitarian dictatorship and a Communist beachhead in the Caribbean. 
This brought an onslaught of bitter protests from Cuban diplomats. Ernesto Di- 
higo, Cuban Ambassador to the United States, Manuel Bisbé y Alberni, chief del- 
egate to the United Nations, and Carlos M. Lechuga, alternate U.N. delegate, 
demanded and were given free time by CBS to reply to the charges. On May 16, 
the government newspaper Revoluci6n attacked the Communists in a front page 
editorial as "divisionist."" On May 21, Castro accused Communists of being 
“anti- revolutionary" because of their agitation for wage increases which would 
raise the cost of essential goods. The next day the Prime Minister stated that 
extremists had no place in the Cuban Revolution. Asked whether the "extremists" 
referred to were Communists, he replied, 'Perhaps there is too much coincidence 
in this." A few days later Communist leader Blas Roca accused Castro of endan- 
gering the unity of the Revolution by unleashing an anti-Communist campaign. 


On May 24, the Cuban press announced the formation of the Frente Obrero 
Humanista (Humanistic Workers' Front) designed to support the 26 of July Move- 
ment in its struggle against Communism in the labor unions. The organization 
was headed by Humberto Escand6n of the Federacién Nacional de Trabajadores 
del Comercio (National Federation of Commercial Workers) and Gabriel Hern4n- 
dez of the Federaci6n Nacional de Trabajadores de la Medicina (National Federa- 
tion of Medical Workers). It had reportedly attained the support of most of the 
33 national labor federations affiliated with the Confederaci6n de Trabajadores de 
Cuba (Cuban Labor Confederation). The Frente Obrero Humanista defeated the 
Communists in almost all the labor union elections in May, including the tradi- 
tionally pro-Communist dock workers. When Castro came to power, the labor 
unions had been purged of all pro-Batista elements, and provisional labor leaders 
were filling the gap with the understanding that elections would soon be held (HAR, 
XII: 88-89). Antagonism rose so high toward the end of the month that the plant 
of the Communist newspaper Hoy had to be protected by the police. 


Bertram B, Johansson, Latin American correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, }eported signs of political opposition to Castro. Plans were 
being discussed, he said, for the formation of a new party along Christian Demo- 
cratic lines, and younger men in the old Auténtico and Ortodoxo parties were 
pushing to the foreground. The Auténtico party publicly demanded elections and 
the restoration of the right of habeas corpus. 
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Fidel Castro's brother, Radél, and three other army officers were rescued 
from the Ciénaga de Zapata swamps where they had spent the night after their 
plane had been forced down because of lack of fuel: none was injured. They had 
been on an inspection tour of the swamp, which the government planned to reclaim 
and distribute among the landless peasants. 


In the Caribbean, Cuba was officially continuing its conservative policy of 
nonintervention in foreign affairs first noticed in April (HAR, XII: 206). On May 6, 
the Cuban Army thwarted an attempted invasion of Nicaragua. An armed group of 
twenty men and two women, all Cubans, was arrested at Cajio Beach on the south 
coast of Havana Province as they were trying to steal a launch (see NICARAGUA). 
Revoluci6n classified as a “provocative lie" charges made by Guatemalan Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydfgoras Fuentes that Cuba had participated in an alleged expedition 
against Guatemala. Cuba was officially exonerated of involvement in the Panama 
invasion by the Organization of American States (see PANAMA), but sharp words 
were exchanged between Castro and Panamanian Foreign Minister Miguel Moreno 
when Castro commented that it was ridiculous to call in the OAS because of a 
90-man invasion. 


Spanish Ambassador to Cuba Juan Pablo de Lojendio officially protested a 
television statement by Alberto Bayo, ex-member of the Spanish Republican Army 
who trained Castro's rebel troops in Mexico. Bayo had said that the recent crash 
of a Spanish commercial airliner belonging to the Iberia line was due to anti- 
Franco sabotage in Spain and warned that it would be dangerous to patronize the 
airline. 


Much to the relief of the United States, Cuba withdrew a plan presented by 
Castro to the Inter-American Committee of 21 for $30,000 million in U.S. aid to 
Latin America (see ARGENTINA). 


Proctor and Gamble Company announced plans to sell its two Cuban subsid- 
iaries, which manufactured and sold synthetic detergents, soaps, shortening, 
shampoos, and toothpaste. Although they denied that the action was in any way 
connected with the Cuban political situation, it was the first time in the memory 
of industry observers that the company had sold any of its manufacturing units in 
Latin America. 


Several laws were passed in an attempt to prevent persons from taking 
money out of Cuba illegally. As of April 30, 500 and 1,000 peso notes ceased to 
be legal tender, and on May 30 the National Bank announced that a new series of 
100-peso bills would soon be issued which would be a different color from the 
present ones. A new rule provided that Cuban banks could not process checks, 
drafts, or payment orders issued against resident accounts and recéived for col- 
lection from abroad. The Cuban peso was still officially on a par with the dollar 
in Cuba, but on the free market it was worth far less. The May 28 robbery in 
Mexico City of 3,767,500 Cuban pesos from Mrs. Marilyn Thal, an American from 
Miami, resulted in the arrest of numerous people. Police suspected that the in- 
cident was connected with an international ring dealing in foreign currencies, 
jewelry, and possibly narcotics. 


The maximum legal number of installment payments on automobiles, trucks 
and busses, tools, farm machinery, and domestic equipment was doubled and the 
amount of each installment consequently halved this month. Plans were being 


made for the establishment of a bank which would ensure the payment of install- 
ments. 
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Tension continued in the Haitian capital of Port-au-Prince as the govern- 
ment took precautions against the possibility of revolution or invasion. The 
presidential palace was converted into a fortress, armed with cannons, machine 
guns, and tanks; and thecnearby military headquarters were surrounded with 
sandbags. Clandestine leaflets warned citizens to "arm yourselves and be ready" 
for an impending uprising. To add to the government's worries, late in May it 
was reported that President Francois Duvalier was seriously ill. 


Haiti seemed finally to have straightened out its stormy relations with Vene- 
zuela. Haiti had declared Venezuelan Embassy First Secretary Enrique J. Miliani 
persona non grata for having granted asylum to four Haitians (HAR, XII: 154-155, 
208). Early in May, before Miliani left for Caracas, the diplomatic corps in Port- 
au-Prince presented a joint note to the Foreign Ministry protesting against police 
invasion of the Venezuelan Embassy in an attempt to capture the political refugees. 
Relations between the two countries improved considerably when the exiles, 
Raymond Arnould, and the wife and two daughters of Colonel Pierre Armand, 
were granted safe conduct out of the country and flew to Caracas. Armand him- 
self was said to be in Cuba. 


Representative Wayne Hays (Democrat from Ohio), a member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, began a campaign to eliminate all military aid to 
Latin America, specifically mentioning Haiti and the Dominican Republic, in order 
to end criticism that the United States is propping up Latin American dictators. 
The United States recently sent a Marine training group to help reorganize and 
train the Haitian Army (HAR, XII: 91, 148). Other U.S. aid included Point Four 
technical advisers serving in Duvalier's government, $6 million in direct grants, 
and $4.3 million from the Development Loan Fund to complete the vast Artibonite 
Valley development project (HAR, XII: 208). 


Writing in Hemispherica, the bi-monthly bulletin of the Inter-American As- 
sociation for Democracy and Freedom, labor economist Robert J. Alexander said 
that Duvalier's dictatorship in Haiti had destroyed the free trade union movement 
there. Alexander specifically charged that 'most of the leaders of the Union Na- 
tional des Travailleurs are in exile or in hiding. Many of them have been victims 
of the infamous 'cagoulards,' or ‘hooded ones,' the strong arm men of the Duvalier 
regime." 


Catholic Relief Services announced that it would undertake an emergency re- 
lief program in Haiti for victims of the prolonged drought and famine. Emergency 
supplies of cornmeal and flour were shipped to Haiti from Jamaica following a re- 
quest from the Church World Service in America. This was to relieve the food 
crisis caused by the drought in the northwest, where the Haitian Government had 
established a central distribution system for foodstuffs and other supplies. Help 
had already been forthcoming from the U.S. Government and private organizations 
(HAR, XII: 148). 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The state of national emergency declared by the Dominican Congress in 
April continued. Generalissimo Rafael Leonidas Trujillo took advantage of this to 
strengthen his armed forces against threats of invasion. Trujillo's uneasiness was 


a result of the activities of exiles in Cuba, Venezuela, and New York. The Do- 
minican Navy was greatly strengthened to "safeguard national security.'' On the 
occasion of the observance of Trujillo's 29th year of rule, two hundred thousand 
Dominicans gathered in the principal stadium in Ciudad Trujillo to voice their ap- 
proval of the Generalissimo. In New York, Consul General Luis R. Mercado 
commented that the Dominican people had complete faith in Generalissimo Tru- 
jillo and were ready to face any contingency in the Caribbean. However, discon- 
tent in the Armed Forces was revealed when Captain Juan de Dios Ventura Simo 
flew his armed plane to Puerto Rico and requested political asylum, leaving his 
wife and children in the Dominican Republic. 


At a convention of the International Ladies Garment Workers in Miami, 
President David Dubinsky attacked Trujillo's regime for its criminal and oppres- 
sive dictatorship and for denying democratic rights to workers. Meanwhile, in 
New York, Dominican women belonging to the organization Damas Dominicanas 
held a demonstration in front of the United Nations building. They threatened to 
go without food until the U.N. Commission on Human Rights used its moral in- 
fluence to obtain safe-conduct out of the country for the thirteen opponents of Tru- 
jillo who had taken refuge in the Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. Cuban 
delegates also brought accusations against Trujillo's refusal to respect the right 
of asylum and safe conduct in a memorandum to Mousheng Lin, interim chairman 
of the U.N. Commission on Human Rights. 


The Venezuelan Government began action again to obtain the safe-conduct 
for the thirteen who had sought sanctuary in the Venezuelan Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. Nicolds Silfa, registered representative in the United States of the 
Dominican Revolutionary Party, filed a formal complaint with Ignacio Luis Arcaya, 
Foreign Minister of Venezuela, against Elfas Casado Lezama, an official of the 
Venezuelan Foreign Ministry in charge of the negotiations with Trujillo for the 
safe conduct of the thirteen Dominicans. Silfa charged Casado Lezama with having 
been a secret agent for Trujillo and of having formerly resided in the Dominican 
Republic. Silfa accused him of arranging for the thirteen Dominicans to be trans- 
ferred to the custody of an irresponsible individual in the Ecuadorian Embassy in 
Ciudad Trujillo, and urged Foreign Minister Arcaya to intervene personally in the 
case to save the lives of the thirteen individuals. 


Customs officials at the International Airport in Miami seized a C-74 Globe- 
master bearing the name Akros Dynamic Corporation of Cleveland, and carrying 
a $28,000 load of arms. Some information indicated that the arms were destined 
for the Dominican Republic in preparation for a counter-revolution in Cuba. 
Eleven people were held in connection with the contraband arms shipment. Miami 
police arrested Dominican Consul General Augusto Ferrando and Vice Consul José 
Paulino and charged them with bribery and illegal association with contraband 
arms runners. Ferrando was released. 


PUERTO RICO 


The question of Puerto Rico's status continued to trigger political guns on 
both the island and in Washington. In Puerto Rico, Miguel A. Garcfa Méndez, 
president of the Partido Estadista Republicano (PER), continued his party's in- 


*Trujillo became President by an election which was held on May 16, 1930. See 


Germ4n E. Ornes, Trujillo, Little Caesar of the Caribbean (New York: Thomas 
Nelson, 1958), p. 59. 
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tensive pro-statehood campaign; and although the cause appeared to be gaining 
support, the PER was reluctant to respond to Governor Luis Mufioz Marfn's pleb- 
iscite proposal to end the status debate "once and for all" (HAR, XII: 210). The 
PER, having little to gain from a clash now with the popular Mufioz Marfn, pre- 
ferred to appeal to "long range" statehood sentiment. The statehood drive re- 
cently took on new significance when, with the support of Mufioz Marfn, the pro- 
posed changes in the Federal Relations Act of 1952 (HAR, XII: 150) were intro- 
duced into the U.S. Congress by the Puerto Rican Resident Commissioner, 
Antonio Fernés Isern. Should these proposals pass Congress, Puerto Rico's 
status would be almost permanently settled and the PER would lose its strongest 
vote attraction. The changes, which in essence would grant Puerto Rico greater 
autonomy by giving the island more control over functions hitherto under the juris- 
diction of the U.S. federal government, encountered new opposition from the 
Puerto Rico Sugar Producers' Association. In a study sponsored by the sugar 
producers, the proposed changes were found "incompatible" with Article 7, Sec- 
tion 3 of the ''commonwealth" constitution; with the 1950 U.S. Congressional Act 
600, which defines the relation between Puerto Rico and the United States; and 
especially with the U.S. Constitution. The law firm of Fiddler, Gonz4lez, 
Guillermard and Rodrfguez, which conducted the study, reported that the pro- 
posed changes were an ‘effort to combine both the benefits of independence and 
statehood in a new type of status which the U.S. Congress has no power to create. 
The law firm was of the opinion that the island's status could not be changed into 
such a mixture of territory and statehood without a change in the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, since the changes would actually give Puerto Ricans greater benefits than 
the citizens residing in continental United States enjoy under the Constitution. 

In Washington, where he was soliciting support for the changes, Mufioz Marfn 
denied that the proposals would give Puerto Rico such a "super status."' The 
Governor stated that the bill would not grant major powers to the island, but 
rather would only create the means whereby Puerto Rico could ultimately share 
the control of federal functions on the island. Speaking at a Godkin lecture at 
Harvard University, Mufioz Marfn stated that, in creating such a relationship 
between the United States and Puerto Rico, a precedent for effecting "valid inter- 
national links" could be established. This loose federal status, continued the 
Governor, was made possible because "Puerto Rico by-passed the political emo- 
tions of nationalism on its way out of colonialism." Mufioz Marfn appeared to 
have gained a major political victory in his campaign when Democratic Senator 
James E. Murray of Montana presented to the Senate a duplicate of the bill that 
was submitted to the House of Representatives by Fernés Isern. 


While Mufioz Marfn stuck tirelessly to his contention that the peculiar eco- 
nomic problems of Puerto Rico made the whole statehood debate unreal, some 
politicians in Washington nevertheless continued to beat the drums for Puerto 
Rico's admission to the Union. A leading advocate of statehood for the island, 
Democratic Senator Dennis Chavez of New Mexico said he planned to introduce 
shortly in the Senate a bill that would bring Puerto Rico into the Union. Chavez 
stated that his bill would follow the lines of the Puerto Rican statehood bill re- 
cently presented in the House of Representatives by New York Democrat Victor 
L. Anfuso (HAR, XII: 3, 150). 


A challenge to the efforts of James Hoffa's Teamsters’ Union to organize 
Puerto Rican workers was effected when an agreement was secured between the 
Puerto Rican Truckers' Association and the Uni6én de Camineros, an AFL-CIO 
federal labor union chartered last March to combat the Teamsters (HAR, XII: 
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94, 151-152). The three-year pact would initially cover some ten trucking firms 
and reportedly provide wage increases of ten cents an hour the first year, five 
cents the second, and five cents the third year. But despite such organized oppo- 
sition to the Teamsters, their drive was becoming more successful than many 
island officials were willing to admit. Ina recent Life magazine article on the 
Teamsters in Puerto Rico, it was candidly asserted that one reason the Team- 
sters were gaining popularity was because of their opposition to crooked island 
unions. To many workers the Teamsters, for the first time on the island, pre- 
sented a means of protection from their own graft ridden unions. It appeared that 


the Teamsters' invasion was causing internal reform among many of the local 
unions. 


Puerto Rican telephone workers returned to their jobs after approving a 
three-year contract which ended the 43-day strike of some one thousand em- 


ployees. The new contract represented a total gain of $1,228,000 for the workers 
over three years. 


Beginning July 1, tax exemptions for 145 mainland-owned, 25 locally-owned, 
and 2 foreign-owned plants would begin to expire. Under the tax-exemption law, 
firms whose grants began to expire on July 1 would pay 25% of their tax liability 
in the 1959-60 fiscal year, 50% in 1960-61, 75% in 1961-62, and 100% from 
1962-63 onward. According to the Puerto Rican Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (Fomento), the plants employed 17,946 persons, or about half the total 
employment in Fomento-aided plants. Though Fomento had as of December 1958 
directly created 36,400 jobs in Fomento-promoted industries alone, and probably 
as many jobs indirectly, the island's employment situation remained static. In- 
deed, the number of unemployed in January 1959 was greater than in the same 
month in the previous three years. More encouraging were the higher earnings 
resulting from the newly-created jobs and the increased number of hours worked. 


WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH HONDURAS 


The formal withdrawal on May 11 of the resolution of the Federal House of 
Representatives of the West Indies, which had fixed the mandatory conference on 
the revision of the constitution at not later than June 1959, produced a storm 
among the representatives. Morris Cargill, acting Opposition Chief Whip, ac- 
cused Prime Minister Grantley Adams of "flouting the will of the House and of the 
people of the West Indies,"' describing him as an "artful dodger,"' an expression 
subsequently withdrawn in deference to a ruling of the Speaker, after an angry 
protest by Adams, who also remarked that no one had talked more against the 
Federal Constitution than he, Adams himself. Trinidad's Chief Minister Eric 


Williams remarked that there were many people in the West Indies who did not 
want constitutional reform at any level. 


On the same day, the controversial Land Acquisition Bill giving compulsory 
powers of purchase to the Federal Government was given a second reading, de- 
spite the criticisms of the Democratic Labour Party, voiced by Robert Lightbourne, 
who claimed that the bill would create more suspicion and ill-feeling than already 
existed. In an editorial, the Jamaican Sunday Gleaner commented tartly that this 
bill was another example of the Prime Minister's ability to get himself into polit- 
ical hot water unnecessarily and that he seemed determined to look for trouble 


even if it set friends within the Federation at odds and reduced the life expectancy 
of the Federation itself. 
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In a ministry paper, the Jamaican Government set out its views on the 
changes needed in the federal constitution, claiming that it was colonial in char- 
acter and not in accord with the political development of the peoples of the West 
Indies, and that it gave the Federal Government too large powers of interference 
in the industrial development of each unit. 


When the Federal House resumed sessions on May 11, Victor Bryan, the 
leader of a faction of the Democratic Labour Party, announced his resignation 
from the Party to become an Independent Member. This followed several months 
of disputes in the Party between him and Ashford Sinanan, Federal Opposition 
Leader, and Bhadase Maraj, leader of the Trinidad branch of the Democratic 
Labour Party (HAR, XII: 96). 


On May 26, initiated by Government back-benchers, a debate took place on 
freedom of movement within the Federation. Criticisms were directed against 
Chief Minister Williams for failure to facilitate travel to the capital, while 
Montserrat's William Bramble said that all over the federated area, except in the 
Leeward Islands, there were various forms of immigration restrictions. 


The Daily Gleaner editorially cast doubts on the utility of an organization to 
succeed the Caribbean Commission, on the grounds that it was by no means clear 
how far it would be supported by the Caribbean countries. With the slender finan- 
cial resources available, the range and magnitude of subjects proposed, including 
agriculture, communications, education, fisheries, health, housing, industry, 
labor, the arts, social welfare, and trade, might not be practicable. The Daily 
Gleaner added, however, that provided there was evidence of support, such a 
regional inter-governmental organization would have political and diplomatic 
value and might lead eventually to participation in the Organization of American 
States. 


In an editorial on May 11, the Times of London expressed apprehension 
over the future of the Federation with particular regard to Jamaican threats to 
secede, and advocated more cooperation between the island governments, the 
rapid introduction of an integrated trading policy, and the adhesion of British 
Guiana; again on May 30 it commented adversely on the high tariff rates used by 
Jamaica to encourage foreign investors to set up industries, despite the resent- 
ment of the rest of the Federation. The island could not pursue a protectionist 
policy for long if it was to stay in the Federation, said the Times. 


Commenting on the recent visit of Grantley Adams to London for conversa- 
tions with Secretary of State for the Colonies Alan Lennox-Boyd, the New States- 
man remarked that the West Indies' Federal Government was concerned about the 
weakness of its powers, but that the real core of its problem was its relationship 
with Jamaica. Time and Tide suggested that the establishment of a national news- 
paper in the West Indies would speed up the process of integrating the islands into 
a coherent federation. 


In a leading article on May 29, the Daily Gleaner claimed that Jamaica 
could not be expected to discuss or settle customs union or any other major fed- 
eral issue until it was fairly and fully represented, having its rightful seats based 
upon its population. However, Julian Amery, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, assured a press conference in Port of Spain that he had not 
met anyone in Jamaica or any other Caribbean islands he had visited who was 
against Federation. 


In two Daily Gleaner articles, Charles H. Archibald claimed that the Brit- 
ish Caribbean spent too much on administration in proportion to total government 
revenue, declaring that there was no need anywhere for any Governors in the Fed- 
eration. He said that the slowest possible beginning would be to remove the Gov- 
ernors of the Leewards and Windwards and their entourages as soon as was 
decently possible. 


In the hotly contested by-election in Central St. Andrew district, Jamaica, 
the People's National Party candidate, Vernon Arnett, defeated the Jamaica La- 
bour Party candidate, David Clement Tavares Jr., solicitor and organizing sec- 
retary of his party, in what his party claimed was a resounding victory. Arnett 
polled 53% of the votes cast. On May 27 in the House of Representatives, Oppo- 
sition Member Edwin H. Allen claimed that there had been malpractices in the 
by-election, including the voting of imposters, while Alexander Bustamante de- 
clared that he had been "attacked with bottles, stones, and bricks, and had been 
wounded." Chief Minister Norman Manley and Minister of Trade and Industry 
Wills Isaacs denied responsibility on behalf of their party. This contest had been 
correctly regarded as the curtain-raiser for the general election, which a few 
days later Manley announced for July 28. 


Meanwhile, British Minister Lennox-Boyd had announced in the House of 
Commons that an Order in Council had been made conferring internal self-govern- 
ment on Jamaica within the Federation of the West Indies. At the same time, pro- 
vision had been made for dividing the island into 45 constituenciés, in place of the 
existing 32, to provide for a larger House of Representatives. A new constitution 

was also decreed for the Cayman Islands, and Turks and Caicos Islands, depend- 

encies of Jamaica, which would give them representative government. 


In British Guiana, at the request of Dr. Cheddi Jagan, leader of the majority 
party, Governor Sir Patrick Renison obtained the resignation of Edward Beharry, 
Minister of Natural Resources. Beharry claimed that he had approached his job 
from the point of view of the country's problems--lack of investment capital, un- 
employment, and land hunger--while Dr. Jagan was running the government from 
the viewpoint of Stalinist Communism hostile to the Western bloc. Fred Bowman, 
also an elected member, resigned from the party for similar reasons, thus em- 
phasizing the split in the ruling party. To fill the vacancy in the Ministry of Nat- 
ural Resources, Brin Benn, Minister of Community Development and Education, 


was appointed, and in turn was succeeded at his vacated post by Ba Singh Rai, a 
young barrister. 


American interests anxious to promote gambling were said to be trying to 
persuade the British Honduran Government to grant them a concession. Though 
it was believed that some elected members were favorable to this, many persons 


viewed the project with anxiety, having in mind unfortunate experiences in other 
parts of the Caribbean. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 


VENEZUELA 


Union members and university students were restless during May and bent 
on making their influence felt. Brief strikes or strike threats occurred among 
workers in the oil, electrical and rubber goods industries, clerks of the Linea 
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Aeropostal Venezolana (LAV) airline, and employees of the Orinoco Mining Com- 
pany. University students in several Central University faculties refused to at- 
tend classes for over a week in order to force the removal of professors who had 
cooperated with the dictatorship of Marcos Pérez Jiménez. The University Coun- 
cil complied with the students' demands by ousting Professor J.T. Rojas Con- 
treras, who had been Minister of Labor in 1950. Students indicated that the 
"operation cleanup" would continue until perezjimenista elements were eliminated 
from the University staff. 


The Venezuelan oil industry, plagued in recent months by price cuts and 
production restrictions, was hit by internal criticism. Labor leaders and con- 
gressmen expressed deep concern over several instances of "mass firings" by oil 
companies. Many oil workers were hired on "time limit" or "job" contracts and 
hence were not entitled to the severance pay or the indemnities collected by other 
employees when fired for other than "valid reasons." As oil production began to 
enter its normal yearly slump, small oil production- related contracting companies 
also were forced to cut personnel. Major oil company spokesmen denied any ab- 
normal tendency toward personnel reduction: and Minister of Mines and Hydrocar- 
bons José Pablo Pérez Alfonso declared that most of the reports of firings were 
exaggerated. However, sufficient concern remained to cause an "anti-firing" bill 
to be introduced before Congress. Deputy Arfstides Galvani of the Christian So- 
cialist COPEI, who authored the bill, said that since Venezuela had no greater 
problem than that of unemployment, oil companies should be able to maintain their 
working force through "tough days.'' The proposed law would limit the number of 
firings for "valid reason" during a given period of time and would call for careful 
consideration by labor authorities of each case. Galvani charged that workers 
with "time limit" or "job" contracts did not have adequate protection under Vene- 
zuela's labor law. Members of the Asociaci6n de Profesionales Universitarios 
added their own criticism of foreign oil firms. The association, in a message 
read before Congress, charged that the companies were remiss in their obligation 
to use more Venezuelans in professional and technical positions of responsibility. 
They claimed that only 10% of these positions were filled by Venezuelan citizens 
and also charged that Venezuelan technicians were subject to limitations not im- 
posed upon foreigners. No congressional action was taken. 


As a reaction to U.S. oil import restrictions (HAR, XII: 155, 215) there 
was talk of denouncing the current U.S.-Venezuelan trade agreement. Minister 

of Mines Pérez Alfonso again pointed out that the restrictions actually coincided 
with Venezuela's own conservation plans and hence would not materially affect 
production. However, he reiterated the Venezuelan objection to being forcefully 
limited in its shipments of oil to the United States. The Minister, who had planned 
to confer with Canada in order to work out a satisfactory quota system revision, 
noted that Canada had managed to exclude itself from the U.S. restrictions through 
direct negotiations with its neigkyor. He declared that Canada had acted in an 
“anti-hemispheric manner without considering the interests of other American 
countries" and added that talks in Canada would no longer be useful. Foreign Af- 
fairs Minister Ignacio Luis Arcaya stated that Venezuela considered the United 
States more responsible for the arrangement than Canada. 


Occasional accusations of government favoritism toward Communists were 
made as the Venezuelan Government continued to walk its tightrope of disdainful 
indifference toward the Communist Party (HAR, XI: 560, 613). The rabidly anti- 
Communist Confederacié6n Interamericana para la Defensa del Continente (CIDC) 
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was refused permission to meet in Caracas. The group, which had requested per- 
mission to hold its conference on Cuban Communism in Caracas, was told by the 
Ministry of the Interior that Venezuelans, either for or against Communism, could 
gather in Venezuela, but that international groups of either tendency could not. 
Apparently not in disaccord with the Ministry's explanation, the National Commu- 
nist Youth Conference was held in Caracas May 20-25. The conference, which 
was attended by representatives of other Latin American and European countries, 


led the CIDC to claim that Venezuela was demonstrating partiality toward the Com- 
munists. 


Prior to attending the meeting in Panama of the U.N. Economic Commission 
for Latin America (ECLA), a group of 30 representatives of Colombia, Ecuador, 
and Venezuela met in Caracas to explore common problems (see ECUADOR). The 
session was presided over by the Argentine economist Rail Prebisch, executive 
director of ECLA. Despite the optimistic statement of Prebisch ("Little by little 
we will develop a Grancolombian common market."'), Venezuelan business and 
economic circles expressed little enthusiasm for the idea. Several construction, 
industrial, and commercial groups were against any Venezuelan participation in 
the common market. Minister of Finance José Antonio Mayobre stated that Vene- 
zuela could not be committed to a common market plan without special conditions 
necessitated by his country's comparatively high standard and cost of living. Del- 
egates to the Caracas meeting even ruled out the possibility of Venezuela's re- 
newed participation in the Flota Grancolombiana. 


Venezuela maintained cordial relations with Cuba as Foreign Minister Igna- 
cio Luis Arcaya supported the opinions of Fidel Castro expressed in Buenos Aires 
(see ARGENTINA). Arcaya, who attended the meeting of the Committee of 21 in 
Argentina, referred specifically to the Cuban Prime Minister's recommendation 
that the United States lend Latin America $30,000 million during the next ten years. 
The Minister agreed that Latin America needed major resources in order to de- 
velop and stated that in his opinion Castro's figure was not exaggerated. 


Disastrous flooding in the area of Cabimas, in the State of Zulia, and in the 
oil region on the eastern shore of Lake Maracaibo added to Venezuela's already 
burdensome social problems. Thousands were left destitute as high waters 
carried away their homes and belongings. Business and student groups rallied to 
aid the Red Cross in ministering and supplying shelter to the homeless victims. 
Dry weather in other regions of Venezuela kept cattle thin and postponed slaughter, 
maintaining the acute meat scarcity (HAR, XII: 215). The first shipment of beef 
cattle from Costa Rica arrived at Ciudad Bolfvar and was distributed in a matter 
of hours. A Spanish Government suggestion that sheep herds and herdsmen be 


sent to Venezuela to alleviate the serious shortage was favorably received by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


Some relief was in sight for a few of the nation's 200,000 unemployed as the 
government announced plans to open manganese mines in Upata, located in the 
northeastern part of Bolfvar State, about 50 kilometers from Puerto Ordaz. The 
mines, exploited during the dictatorship by companies owned by Pérez Jiménez 
and two of his friends, were put out of operation at the advent of democracy in 
January 1958. The federal government planned to operate the mines, amplifying 
production on a large scale. The mines would employ about 1,500 workers. Some 
twenty-one companies announced plans to begin operations near San Félix, a few 
kilometers from Puerto Ordaz. The new industries were given land by the munic- 
ipal authorities without cost to work the nonferrous minerals found in the area. 
Company plans called for the hiring of ten thousand employees. 
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The Caronf hydroelectric plant of the government's Compafifa Venezolana 
de Fomento (CVF) began operations as a hydraulic flow of 86,000 horsepower re- 
volved the largest hydraulic generator wheel in the world. Interest as well as 
electricity was generated as the CVF announced receipt of correspondence from 
several U.S. and European companies anxious to establish plants in the area to 
utilize the new power source. Less fortunate government enterprises were to 
receive careful scrutiny as Comptroller General Luis A. Pietri announced plans 
to study all government contracts made between 1952 and 1957. Pietri was au- 
thorized by Congress to make the study and to utilize any necessary experts. The 
results of the investigation, which was to last 90 days, were to be reported to the 
President and to Congress. A spokesman for the Ministry of Development an- 
nounced that there was a strong possibility that nullification would be asked of the 
contract made with the Italian Innocenti Construction Company for the completion 
of the national steel plant at Matanzas (HAR, XII: 101, 156). The contract was 
called "the most fabulous signed during the decade of the dictatorship." 


Oberlin C. Laird, public relations chief of the Orinoco Mining Company, 
announced that it would be necessary to limit production of iron ore to about 14 
million metric tons because of overproduction in the world market. The company 
had previously estimated the year's production at 15 million metric tons. Ac- 
cording to Laird, the company's offer to the government of 200,000 tons of iron, 
at cost, to be used in the national steel plant was turned down. The government 
wanted the offer in contract form in order to assure the same price in the future. 


The National Agrarian Institute announced the initiation of the government 
land distribution program with the allotting of 800 hectares to two hundred farmers 
in the region of Acarigua,{ Portuguesa State, in west-central Venezuela. 


COLOMBIA 


Colombia mourned for Crisanto Cardinal Luque, who died on May 7 at the 
age of 70 after a short illness. The Cardinal had become intricately involved in 
many phases of Colombian life during the past ten years. He was the Bishop of 
Tunja when violence began to flourish in Boyac4é Department. He was recom- 
mended by President Laureano G6mez as a replacement for Archbishop Ismael 
Perdomo upon the latter's death. When G6mez was overthrown by a military coup 
led by Gustavo Rojas Pinilla, Archbishop Luque sympathized with the military dic- 
tatorship, which emphatically proclaimed a union of Church and State. During 
that time he was consecrated Primate of Colombia. Later, in the last stages of 
the Rojas Pinilla regime, the Cardinal morally endorsed the movement which 
rose against the dictatorship. Following the death of Cardinal Luque, the arch- 
bishopric remained provisionally under the charge of Monsignor Emilio de Bri- 
gard, one of the most distinguished and impartial figures of the Colombian Church. 


The Colombian Government recommended that the Vatican appoint the new 
archbishop in accordance with the spirit of the present constitutional regime. 
Rome thereupon designated Monsignor Luis Concha Cérdoba, the son of former 
President José Vicente Concha, who governed the nation during World War I and 
maintained its neutrality. Monsignor Concha Cérdoba was educated in Europe, 
where he dedicated himself particularly to the study of languages. One of the 
most cultured prelates of Colombia, he was for 27 years Bishop of Manizales, 
where he worked continually for peace and coexistence between Church and State. 
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The fact that the country had been returning to its traditional democracy played a 
part in Concha Cérdoba's appointment. Colombia was optimistic about the ability 


of the new archbishop to solve the problems of violence and intolerance that still 
remained. 


Upon leaving the supreme command of the Armed Forces, General Alberto 
Gé6mez Arenas declared that the Army, although still supporting the present gov- 


ernment, had become apolitical. The General assumed a position in the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 


A new party, the Uni6n Popular Nacional, was organized by a group of 
leftist Liberal leaders. They announced that the party would campaign nominally 
as Liberals, since the 1957 constitutional amendment banned representatives of 
all parties except the Conservatives and Liberals from occupying positions in 


Congress and other public offices. Rightist elements accused the leaders of being 
Communists or Communist sympathizers. 


At a meeting of the Governmental Council of Rehabilitation, established to 
protect the interests of persons dispossessed of land during the dictatorship, 
Interior Minister Guillermo Amaya Ramfrez proposed the creation of a rural po- 
lice force, whose duty would be the protection of the interests and lives of rural 


people. Amaya Ramfrez emphasized the necessity of adopting means to guarantee 
public safety in various areas. 


The religious persecution of Protestants by Catholics continued in rural 
areas. The Evangelical Confederation of Colombia denounced stoning attacks led 
by Catholic priests and the arrests of Protestant pastors. The police refused to 


_ take action against the violators on the grounds that the law upheld the Catholic 
Church. 


President Alberto Lleras Camargo officially ended the four-month special 
sessions of the National Congress on May 20. The most important activity of the 

Congress during this period was the public trial of Rojas Pinilla. Congress would 
convene for regular sessions on July 20, in accordance with the Constitution. 


Following a detailed study of the agrarian problem, the Senate introduced a 
new customs tariff on May 10. The act increased tariffs from 20% to 25% ad valo- 
rem, and the new 10% remittance tax would be incorporated in the tariff. The 
number of items subject to tariff was increased by nearly 700, but customs duties 
were eliminated for agricultural machinery, fertilizer, and rubber. Tariffs were 
reduced for petroleum fuels and transportation equipment and increased for many 
agricultural products. Duties generally remained stable or were decreased on 
"essential" goods, and increased on goods already produced in Colombia. 


The World Bank lent $12 million to the city of Medellfn for the development 
of the Guadalupe hydroelectric plant. The new plant was to have a generating ca- 
pacity of 96,000 kilowatts. By 1964, the total generating capacity of the hydro- 
electric plants of the Guadalupe and Nare Rivers was expected to be around 
246,000 kilowatts. The loan would be paid over a period of 25 years at 6%, plus 
a 1% commission to be paid to the Special Reserve of the Bank. 


On May 22, Colombia and Ecuador signed a treaty of technical and econom- 
ic cooperation. A special secretariat would be created whose budget would be 
financed by a common fund of the two countries. The objectives of the treaty 
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were to study the development of the common frontier zones, to study the Gran- 
colombian common market, and to exchange information concerning technical as- 
sistance between the two countries. 


President Lleras Camargo opened the U.N. seminar on the participation of 
women in public life, in Bogoté on May 18. In his speech, the President referred 
to the movement for greater participation in public life in Latin America, saying 
that although women had gained political rights, they were not always fully exer- 
cising them. Twenty-six participants from the countries and territories of the 
Western Hemisphere attended the meeting. 


ECUADOR 


The 26th congress of the Ecuadorean Socialist Party met in Quito on May 3. 
The group elected Guillermo Jaramillo Larrea as the new secretary general of the 
Party; and, after repeating their traditional policies calling for a more rigorous 
separation of Church and State and for land reform, they demanded a consideration 
of the Ecuadorean-Peruvian border dispute at the 11th Inter-American Conference 
scheduled to meet in Quito in February 1960. The Socialists also showed concern 
about the 1960 presidential elections by calling for closer cooperation among the 
anti-Conservative groups. This interest in a unified democratic front, urged es- 
pecially to prevent a Conservative victory similar to that of 1956 (HAR, IX: 295), 
was likewise stressed by Liberal leader Ratil Clemente Huerta in a press inter- 
view. He reported that he expected important independent factions to join the 
growing anti-Conservative coalition and that former President Galo Plaza would 
support it. Although not a member of any organized party, popular Galo Plaza 
was thought by many to be the one presidential candidate who could successfully 
unite the democratic forces. 


At the meeting of the Committee of 21 in Buenos Aires (see ARGENTINA), 
Ecuador extended an invitation to the Presidents of the American States to meet 
at a beach resort near Guayaquil at the close of the coming Inter-American Con- 
ference in Quito, recalling the meeting of Bolfvar and San Martfn in 1822. Most 
of the delegates thought that their governments would participate in such a con- 
clave. This proposed meeting, as well as the Quito conference, was expected to 
be the target of Communist propaganda activity. Ecuadorean authorities claimed 
that they had discovered detailed plans developed by Ecuador's small Communist 
Party and other Latin American Party members to disrupt the meetings. The 
Communists were also accused of involvement in the riots in Portoviejo. An 
Army recruit opened fire on his captain and then committed suicide, mistakenly 
thinking he had wounded him. Later, a mob killed the officer and burned a bar- 
racks. 


A move toward greater cooperation between Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela was made when representatives of those countries and of the U.N. Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) met in Caracas prior to the general meet- 
ing in Panama (see VENEZUELA). The group agreed upon several recommenda- 
tions to be presented to their respective governments. They called for a study of 
ways to expand reciprocal trade and to explore the possibility of a common mar- 
ket, with preliminary steps in the coordination of industrial development and 
tariffs. They proposed the formation of a permanent committee to continue the 
study of commercial problems. The coordination of highway, ocean, and air trans- 
portation was also recommended. 
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President Camilo Ponce Enrfquez convened a special session of Congress 
in May for the purpose of ratifying three projects long under consideration (HAR, 
XI: 509). With very little discussion, approval was given for the loan from the 
U.S. Development Loan Fund of $4.6 million for the completion of the Ecuadorean 
section of the Pan American Highway (HAR, XI: 684), and a $3.6 million loan 
from Dutch banks for improvements in Ecuador's telephone and telegraph facilities. 
Approval was not so quick for the plans calling for a bridge over the Guayas River, 
which was one of President Ponce's campaign promises. Congress agreed that 
this bridge was necessary but voted that additional studies should be made before 
final approval could be given. Opinion was strong that electrification and other 
projects were more urgent than the politically-tainted bridge. 


Plans for Ecuador's first steel plant came a step closer to fulfillment when 
Universal Mineral Resources Inc., of New York, whose geologists had found iron 
ore in the beach sands of Guayas Province (HAR, XI: 620), negotiated a provision- 
al contract with the Koppers Company of Pittsburgh. According to the contract, 
when Universal had completed several intermediate steps, Koppers would begin 
building a $10 million plant near Guayaquil, using the recently developed Strategic- 
Udy smelting-refining process which can efficiently separate iron ore from the im- 
purities, especially titanium, with which it is found in Ecuador. Some additional 
ore would be imported from Peru. Construction of the plant would begin in 1960, 
and by mid-1961 it would be in production, supplying 33,000 tons of finished steel 
products a year, or about half of Ecuador's needs. 


President Ponce took part in the inauguration of a new 10,000-kilowatt steam 
generating plant in Guayaquil. Built by Empresa Eléctrica del Ecuador, a subsid- 
iary of American and Foreign Power, it brought the total generating capacity of 
the company's facilities to 34,835 kilowatts. The Empresa Eléctrica reported an 
increase of 7% in the sale of electrical energy and in the number of consumers 
served during 1958. Operating revenues were up 8%, even though industrial sales 
of energy had decreased 6% in that same period due to the depressed business con- 
ditions in Guayaquil. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


The Prado administration took a strong step on April 16 when it suspended 
constitutional rights for 30 days the better to cope with striking bank clerks of the 
Federaci6n de Empleados Bancarios (FEB), but few liberties had to be curtailed. 
When the strike, said to be awash with anti-government plotters, persisted well 
into May, the government extended its decree, rounding up alleged subversives 
and closing union locals (HAR, XII: 220). Fernando Belatinde Terry, chief of the 
leftist middle-class Partido de Acci6n Popular (PAP) and petulant defeated presi- 
dential candidate of the 1956 elections, apparently decided to take advantage of the 
charged atmosphere to foment trouble. Capitalizing on the drought-created crisis, 
the unemployment, and the despondency of Arequipa, he chose that city to rally 
the masses in defiance of Prado's ban. Warned by the government that its author- 
ity would prevail against such assemblies, Belatinde nonetheless hastened to Are- 
quipa. The government obtained a bench warrant. Thirty miles out of Arequipa, 
armed police halted the party's motorcade and arrested Belatinde and the high 
command of PAP. In Arequipa, 32 other arrests were made. All belaundistas 
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arrested were detained in El Front6n, Peru's island prison facing Callao, while 
judicial enquiries were made. The PAP had long been charged, not only by the 
rightists but even by the Communist Party, with being infiltrated by Trotskyists 
(HAR, XII: 220); Belatinde denied this. However, Trotskyists were known to 
have considerable influence in the bank workers' union. 


With Arequipa and Lima under police vigil, sympathizers protested unsuc- 
cessfully against the detention of the party leaders, and another hundred were 
locked up. Even the anti-government press approved the seizure of the PAP 
leaders, declaring that it was necessary to impose respect for the law. The 
Prado administration seemed to have won that round, and Belatinde's hue and cry 
had not found much of an echo in anti-Prado feeling. Manuel Prado's regime had 
generally had a bad press; but after voting out a dictatorship only two and a half 
years ago, the people of Peru were not eager to unhorse a democratically- elected 
president, however much they might want a curtailment of inefficiency. By the 
end of May, the government was racking its brains to decide how not to make a 
public martyr of Belatinde in his island prison. 


The unyielding bank strikers doggedly demanded strike pay for the two- 
month walkout. In Lima, tear gas and sabers were used to deter them from in- 
vading the banks. The anti-Communist labor organization Confederacié6n de Tra- 
bajadores Peruanos (CTP) was not supporting the strikers because of reported 
Communist infiltration within the FEB; and, with the rights of their locals to as- 
semble held in suspension, FEB leaders were losing heart. The Labor Ministry 
conceded a 13% pay raise (30% had been asked), and the banks had agreed by the 
end of May to what they thought an excessive hike. Dwindling numbers of strik- 
ers stuck it out till the end of the month, battling for strike pay and other benefits. 
The rest went back to work. In Arequipa and in Cuzco, the unions had managed to 
get some 10,000 rail and transport workers to strike in sympathy with the bank 
workers; but, lacking a practical objective, the plan collapsed, and the men were 
back at work in two days. La Prensa suggested that Peruvian workers look after 
their own interests and demand real voting power within the unions, wielding the 
vote to rid themselves of political cliques who would use unions for their own sub- 
versive purposes. In the first quarter of 1959, Peru saw 62 strikes, 32 of them 
in Lima. A third of them were strikes by white collar workers. Industry, com- 
merce, and especially financial transactions were severely handicapped as a re- 
sult. 


The government decreed on May 29 to compensate the workingman for the 
rise in living costs and arbitrarily increased the wages of laborers and employees 
by 4% to 18%, the greatest percentage raise going to those with the lowest salaries. 
The press called the decree just another curve in the vicious circle of inflation, 
capable only of provoking higher costs of goods and services and at worst inducing 
shutdowns in hard-hit businesses, thus aggravating unemployment. The Lima 
Chamber of Commerce and the businessmen's organization Corporacién de Co- 
merciantes del Pert took a dim view of periodic salary readjustments and argued 
that inflation must be checked at the source: government deficit financing. They 
reasoned that it was preposterous to demand a certain living standard for the work- 
ing classes if employment were not assured through the utilization of Peru's natu- 
ral resources. 


The cost of living in the Lima-Callao area was reported to have risen 1.1% 
in March, making a cumulative rise of 8.3% since March 1958. The recent in- 
crease was due principally to the rise in food costs. Peru had raised the ad valo- 
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rem duty rates 10% to 20% on more than 50 imported food items in April, and the 
rise of food costs would be more apparent in May figures. The government's in- 
crease of import duties served to lower foreign trade figures. Total imports for 
the first quarter were down $20 million from a year ago. Within that period, the 
trade deficit was lessened, however, because of a sharper decline in imports than 
in exports, leaving a deficit of $12.2 million in the first quarter of 1959 compared 
with $23.9 million in the first quarter of 1958. Economists estimated that foreign 
capital in Peru totaled $1 billion by the end of 1958, with private investments alone 
accounting for $686 million. Of this total, U.S. capital amounted to 83%. 


Work was to begin in May on the expansion of the docks of Callao, Peru's 
principal port. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made 
Peru a loan of $6,575,000 for the first stage of improvements. Three general 
cargo warehouses were to be constructed, along with maintenance shops and 
shipping-company offices. The program was expected to take ten years to com- 
plete, with a second stage to include further dredging of the harbor and the con- 
struction of new mineral-products piers, cargo piers, a passenger terminal, and 
storage yards. The total cost was estimated at $10,700,000. 


Delegates from 14 nations on May 10 heard President Prado open the First 
American Interparliamentary Conference with an appeal to remold Panamerican- 
ism. Mutual defense from aggression should be coupled with economic integration, 
he urged. Latin America must attract technical assistance from abroad and work 
to reduce such impediments to equitable exporting of raw materials as U.S. re- 
strictive quotas on lead and zinc. Prado beseeched Latin American nations to 
ferret out the Communist menace from within labor unions, where it was using 
the unwitting worker for ulterior designs, "converting them into instruments of 
any dictatorship." 


BOLIVIA 


Late in May, the Bolivian Government accused Enrique Acha and Julio Al- 
varez Lafaye, both members of the rightist Falange Socialista Boliviana (FSB), 
of being responsible for the death of FSB chief Oscar Unzaga de la Vega and his 
aide, René Gallardo, who were originally reported to have committed suicide after 
the attempted revolt in April (HAR, XII: 221). Acha took refuge with the Papal 
Nunciate in La Paz and escaped to Chile with the help of Chilean Ambassador 
Manuel Trucco Gaete, who secured a safe conduct for him, escorted him to the 
La Paz airport, and saw him safely aboard a plane bound for Arica. The Bolivian 
Government instituted extradition proceedings. Acha, in Chile, stated that he had 
not killed the FSB leader but that he had been hiding in a bathroom with Unzaga, 
Gallardo, and Julio Alvarez when Movimiento Nacionalista Revolucionario (MNR) 
militiamen fired three shots at them through the window. 


The accusations against Acha and Alvarez Lafaye were the result of an in- 
vestigation by government officials into the death of the Falange leader. Opposi- 
tion parties questioned the government's findings, and exiled politicians expressed 
the belief that the government itself was responsible for the deaths. They also 
claimed that there had been no revolution, but that a group of militiamen had fired 
on a party of Falange members who were on their way to mass; the government 
had then taken advantage of the excitement to eliminate troublesome opposition. 
Classes in high schools and universities were resumed early in May after having 
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been suspended because of the revolt; but students initiated a wave of strikes to 
protest the arrest of student body and faculty members in connection with the al- 
leged uprising. 


On May 8, the opposition Partido Social Cristiano requested that the state of 
siege be lifted and censorship be dropped so that the Organization of American 
States could investigate freely if it decided to do so (HAR, XII: 222). Soon after, 
the office of the Catholic newspaper La Presencia, which expresses the views of 
the Partido Social Cristiano, was fired on. No one was injured. 


Speculation concerning the 1960 elections centered on the three leading con- 
tenders for the MNR nomination. Ex-President Victor Paz Estenssoro, currently 
Ambassador to London, was regarded as the probable candidate if he should decide 
to run. Other possible candidates were Victor Andrade and Walter Guevara Arce. 
Andrade, former Ambassador to the United States and at present Foreign Minister, 
had attacked the U.S. aid program several times in recent months, apparently to 
win public support. Guevara Arce, Minister of the Interior and President Siles 
Zuazo's right hand man, was the leading figure in quelling the April revolt. 


Production in the Catavi tin mines declined because of the absence of the 
technical staff, which fled in April to avoid being kidnapped by the miners. The 
workers had returned to work on April 28 after the strike and requested that the 
technicians also return. Production in the nationalized mines showed no sign of 
increasing, and the continued dispute between miners and management over sub- 
sidizing the mine commissaries threatened the continuance of aid from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Petroleum production also declined, and explorations 
by private enterprises failed to bring the expected results. 


The U.S. Point Four program, which had been under fire recently, was ap- 
plauded in a report issued by the Bolivian Government. Special attention was 
given to achievements in the fields of transportation and education. Quoting an 
article in the Chilean paper La Orientacién, Radio Peking said that Bolivians had 
received nothing from the program, which maintained seven hundred U.S. "para- 
sites" in the country. It charged that funds had been wasted and mismanaged; 
travel and salary allowances for the seven hundred functionaries were alleged to 
have cost Bolivia $23 million a year. The U.S. officials were also accused of 
interfering with Bolivia's sovereign rights. 


Venezuela offered Bolivia a loan of up to $20 million, to be used for the na- 
tion's economic development. Venezuela also indicated that a plan by which it 


would purchase lead and zinc from Bolivia would be included in the offer (HAR, 
XII: 214). 


CHILE 


In his first state-of-the-nation message, President Jorge Alessandri told 
Congress that, although the fiscal larder had been empty when he assumed office 
in November, his administration had succeeded in re-establishing internal and 
foreign confidence in the government and the economy. He said that circumstances 
now “permitted the assumption" that by the end of 1959 revenue would exceed gov- 
ernment expenditures and the surplus could be applied to the deficits from previous 
years. He predicted that a business upsurge stimulated by an inflow of foreign 
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capital would add four to six hundred million dollars to the value of exports by the 
close of his six-year term. The President's message was, in general, better re- 
ceived than his April radio broadcasts (HAR, XII: 223). He thanked his political 
friends for their support and did not harshly attack his opponents. Christian Dem- 
ocratic Deputy Juan de Dios Carmona Peralta, whose party had been opposing 
Alessandri, commented that the President's words bespoke a spirit of "democratic 
coexistence." Socialist Senator Humberto Martones Quezada remarked wryly that 
if national affairs continued to improve at the rate Alessandri ascribed to the pre- 
ceding six months, the President would no longer be needed six months hence. 


The Chilean Communists and Socialists quarrelled about national and inter- 
national tactics. Communist Party secretary-general Luis Corvalén, who returned 
recently from mainland China, reported that Mao Tse-Tung had told him the Cuban 
Revolution had exploded the myth that "the Yankees are invincible."' 'We must 
march with the bourgeoisie, and Cuba is the example," said Corval4an. The Chilean 
Trotskyists, on the other hand, criticized the Communists for advocating coopera- 
tion with the "treacherous" bourgeoisie. In an editorial, the New York weekly 
Militant of the Socialist Workers' Party (Trotskyist) asked Latin American so- 
cialists to be wary of alliances with the bourgeoisie and to remember that the 
Chinese Communists themselves were successful when they broke with the "'Stalin- 
ist" policy of class collaboration. 


The Socialists, who rejected the Corvaldn thesis of cooperation with the 
Chilean bourgeoisie, continued to insist upon a "working class'' movement. In the 
field of international relations, however, the Socialists' criterion for friendly gov- 
ernments was not "working class," but "third force." "Internationally, '' explained 
Socialist Party secretary-general Salom6n Corbalfn, “our position is similar to 
that of Nasser, Nehru, and Tito, the chiefs of state who are called neutralist." 
Communist leader Corvalfn allowed that Nasser, Nehru, and Tito were "anti- 
imperialists," but criticized them for being "rebellious."" Ideological differences 
between the Socialists and Communists had become the subject of public comment 
when the Socialist Party central committee ordered Senators Salvador Allende and 
Humberto Martones to withdraw from the Communist-sponsored World Peace Con- 
gress (WPC) as the two were preparing to fly to Stockholm to attend a WPC meet- 
ing. Both Allende and Martones withheld public comment but apparently disap- 
proved of the stand of the central committee, which argued that the WPC was a 
Communist instrumentality and to support it was to support the system of world 
power blocs with its attendant cold war tensions. In a letter of explanation to the 
Communists, the Socialists wrote, in part, “It is healthy for our relations that 
we are conscious of our differences. . . we are closer in the fight for the common 
aims which have united us behind the program of the Popular Action Front." 
Meanwhile, the Communists suffered setbacks in elections held by writers and 
journalists. The Society of Chilean Writers, with a membership of more than 
three hundred, elected Julio Barrenechea president, replacing Communist Pablo 
Neruda. The recently organized College of Journalists elected only one Commu- 
nist to its ten-member national council. 


In the initial episode of a large-scale slum clearance and resettlement pro- 
gram called "Operation San Gregorio, "' a column of wretchedly poor families who 
had been living in the swampy and frequently inundated Zanj6n de la Aguada sec- 
tion of Santiago marched en masse to an old fundo (estate), "San Gregorio," 
where each was provided with a small plot of land and inexpensive housing. 
Twelve hundred families of squatters from the callampas (shanty towns) of Zanj6n 
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de la Aguada were being moved to San Gregorio, which would eventually receive 
four thousand families. The Army, Carabineros, Housing Institute, National 
Health Service, and other government agencies were cooperating in the resettle- 
ment program. 


Minister of Finance, Economy, and Mines Roberto Vergara Herrera flew 
to the United States to complete arrangements for loans totaling $130 million. In 
complicated transactions the credits involved 11 private U.S. banks, the U.S. 
Treasury, the U.S. International Cooperation Administration, and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund. The 11 private banks advanced $53 million, $23 million of 
which was refinancing of old obligations. The funds were to be used in meeting 
government expenditures and expanding public services. The Export-Import Bank 
announced a loan of $27.4 million to be used by the government in a capital invest- 
ment program for which capital goods and equipment would be purchased in the 
United States. The Export-Import Bank also announced its intention of extending 
$25 million to private Chilean firms, although negotiations had not yet been com- 
pleted. Vergara predicted that U.S. public and private investment in Chile 
would increase by "several hundred million dollars" in the next three years be- 
cause of the "climate of confidence" achieved by the Alessandri regime. 


Chilean and Argentine officials held a four-day meeting at Perito Moreno 
(Santa Cruz Province), Argentina, to discuss problems common to the southern 
Argentine and Chilean provinces. The two nations agreed to liberalize trade be- 
tween the southern provinces, to implement the agreement signed by South Ameri- 
can states in 1920 to fight cattle rustling, to make preparations for the 1960 auto 
race between Buenos Aires and Punta Arenas, and to establish a permanent bi- 
national committee to continue study of southern zone problems. 


At a three-day conference in Santiago, the ten U.S. ambassadors to South 
American nations met with Deputy Under Secretary of State Loy W. Henderson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
U.S. Ambassador to the Organization of American States John C. Dreier, and 
other U.S. Government officials. The conference, which followed a similar meet- 
ing held in San Salvador in April (HAR, XII: 197) for U.S. ambassadors to Central 
American and Caribbean states, was conducted with a minimum of publicity and 
did not provoke public demonstrations. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


On May 1, the first anniversary of his assumption of office, President Ar- 
turo Frondizi opened the 91st session of the Argentine Congress with a state-of- 
the-nation message in which he stressed the importance of preserving a constitu- 
tional government in the face of repeated threats and acts of violence and anarchy, 
reiterated his pledge that the sacrifices demanded by his austerity program be 
limited to a two-year period, admitted that his regime had not yet achieved the 
stability he had hoped for, and promised to correct any errors of his administra- 
tion as often as necessary. He singled out labor elements that appeared bent on 
opposing national recovery for selfish reasons, and pledged that his administration 
would continue to take strong measures against those attempting to paralyze the 
economy. These comments were obviously directed at Communist and Peronista 
groups which had become the regime's worst headache. 
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Far overshadowing Frondizi's message, however, were subsequent develop- 
ments resulting in a near military coup, and the complete reorganization of the 
administration. Military forces had long been uneasy over the large number of 
Peronistas and Communists who occupied positions of importance throughout the 
government as well as in many labor unions, and they associated Frondizi's toler- 
ance of these groups with the policies of Rogelio Frigerio, the President's 
personal economic adviser. It was Frigerio who arranged for Peronistas to sup- 
port Frondizi in last year's presidential elections, and he who had sought to revive 
the labor organization Confederacién General de Trabajadores (CGT) so as to en- 
compass the entire union movement of the country under what seemed to amount 
to Peronista control. He was the principal architect of the present plan for eco- 
nomic stabilization, and though forced out of the position of Minister of Economy 
by military pressure last fall (HAR, XI: 631), he had been retained by Frondizi 
as a personal economic adviser and wielded great influence from his office in the 
President's residence. Many members of Frondizi's own party, the Unién Civica 
Radical Intransigente (UCRI), objected to the direction in which the Frigerio in- 
fluence was taking the administration, and the shattering loss the party suffered 
in the Mendoza elections (HAR, XII: 226) underscored their alarm. 


By far the most outspoken critic of Peronista influence in the Frondizi re- 
gime was Admiral Isaac F. Rojas, Vice President of Argentina in the provisional 
government of General Pedro Aramburu and a leader of the group that ousted the 
former dictator Juan Perén, more precisely of the traditionalist young officers 
known as gorilas. Rojas had long sought the elimination of Frigerio and his many 
supporters from their positions of influence. According to a Visi6n report, Rojas 
learned that Frigerio, while on an unofficial "lecture tour" of U.S. universities 
(HAR, XII: 228), not only discussed possibilities of investment in Argentina by 
U.S. businessmen, but also met in New York with Jer6nimo Remorino, former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs under Perén, who was ostensibly representing a group 
of French financiers. Suspecting a new deal between Perén and Frondizi, Rojas 
lined up the full support of the Navy and sought to have Frondizi resign, turning 
the government over to the president of the Supreme Court. However, the Air 
Force flatly opposed the coup, indicating it would defend the constitutional gov- 
ernment even though it disliked Frondizi's policies. The Army too lined up in 
favor of defending the constitutional regime, in keeping with the many public state- 
ments of War Minister General Héctor Solanas Pacheco (HAR, XII: 226), and 
sought to mediate between the other two services. Rojas' new ultimatum, though 
not calling for the removal of Frondizi himself, insisted on the separation of Fri- 
gerio from all contact with the government, along with many officials accused of 
being Communists, Peronistas, or Frigerio supporters in a move that was quickly 
dubbed desfrigeraci6n. Rojas also sought federal intervention in the governments 
of the provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fé, Cérdoba, Tucum4n and Mendoza, the 
governors of which he considered Peronista sympathizers. Only part of his de- 
mands were met. 


Though rumors of military pressure and imminent cabinet changes had cir- 
culated for some time, one of the first outward signs of trouble came on May 8, 
when the Argentine Senate refused to confirm Frondizi's appointment of Dardo 
Cuneo, former presidential press secretary, as Ambassador to Mexico, and 
former Labor Minister Alfredo Allende as Ambassador to the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Both men were considered to be "frigeristas" whose appointments were op- 
posed by the military, and 27 members of the Senate, in which Frondizi's UCRI 
party holds all the seats, voted against them. On the night of May 12, Frondizi 
met with Frigerio, and a few hours later the presidential press service announced 
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the withdrawal of Frigerio from all relations with the government. However, the 
same official press service distributed Frigerio's letter of resignation in which 

the former adviser staunchly defended his economic policies and expressed the con- 
viction that the measures of which he had been the chief architect, including the 
signing of contracts for oil development with foreign companies, were "irreversible. 
In an obvious reference to military pressure, he said the country was facing a po- 
litical crisis that threatened to destroy the very basis of constitutional government. 


- 
- 


Next came the elimination of Frigeristas from the cabinet with the resigna- 
tion of five ministers: Carlos Florit, Foreign Affairs; Antonio Lépez, Finance; 
Alberto Lépez Abuin, Transportation: José C. Orfila, Commerce: and Bernardino 
Horne, Agriculture. In naming his new ministers, Frondizi claimed he was effect- 
ing only a change of men and not of program. The new cabinet faces belonged to 
men who had not been active in recent party politics but who were clearly rightist. 
The new Foreign Minister, Dié6genes Taboada, was currently Ambassador to Uru- 
guay, had served as Minister of the Interior from 1938 to 1940, and had held a 
number of official posts until Per6n came to power. César Bunge, the newly- 
appointed Finance Minister, had been Minister of Commerce in the revolutionary 
government of General Eduardo Lonardi: and Transportation Minister Alberto Con- 
stantini had been a member of the provisional government, and also had held the 
post of Under Secretary of Public Works as a Frondizi appointee until May 1958, 
when he resigned over a conflict with a union in Corrientes. Antonio Mariano 
Apellanfz, a Finance Minister back in 1937, was named Minister of Commerce: 
and the current vice president of Aerolfneas Argentinas, Angel Modesto Lagomar- 
sino, the only thorough-going UCRI man in the new group, was installed as Minis- 
ter of Agriculture. Further evidence of the military's determination to keep a 
careful eye on the administration was the appointment as presidential secretaries 
of General Juan Alberto Lagalaye, retired from service in the Army's Advocate 
General's office, and retired Navy Captain Alberto San Martfn. 


The changes served to accentuate Frondizi's almost complete shift of posi- 
tion within a single year. Elected as a leftist, with Peronista and Communist sup- 
port, preaching ultra-nationalism, and enjoying great domestic popularity, he had 
reversed his economic position to back extensive foreign investments in Argentina, 
particularly in oil exploration and development, and had broken with Communists 
and later with Peronistas. Frondizi was still distrusted by the rightists and the 
military upon whom he depended for support, and he had lost the support of many 
members of his own party. He reached the lowest point in domestic popularity 
just as his international prestige was becoming established. Continued speeches 
by naval officers, including Admiral Rojas and Rear Admiral Arturo Rial, lash- 
ing the administration even after the cabinet changes had been announced, indicated 
that trouble was far from over. Meanwhile, there was continuing unrest in Cér- 
doba, where War Minister Héctor Solanas Pacheco relieved Major Manuel Pomar, 
head of the training school for airborne troops, and General Victor M. Cordes, 
commander of the Fourth Army, because they disagreed with his position in sup- 
port of the government. When the entire officer cadre of the school requested 
transfers, the War Minister ordered them arrested for insubordination, but later 
the charges were sharply reduced and the entire incident was minimized. 


The labor situation continued to provide a focus for the nation's immediate 
problems, and the continuing strike of bank workers was closely watched as a test 
of government labor policy at a time when major labor contracts were coming up 
for renewal. The strike, which began as a series of work stoppages in March and 
assumed full proportions by mid-April (HAR, XII: 167, 227), occasioned almost 
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daily violence in the financial district of Buenos Aires and in several other cities, 
with major clashes occurring on May 7 and 22. Police using tear gas and clubs 
broke up the earlier demonstration by two thousand workers, while in the May 22 
conflict, seven thousand strikers rioted, resulting in some 300 arrests and many 
injuries. The car of visiting President Sukarno of Indonesia was charged by riot- 
ers, but Sukarno was not injured. The bank employees demanded a wage increase 
of 1,500 pesos per month in view of the sharp rise in the cost of living caused by 
the government's austerity program. Many private banks granted increases of 
1,000 pesos per month to employees of long standing and 500 pesos per month to 
more recent job holders, and so were able to continue operations at close to nor- 
mal volume. On the other hand, state banks, which handle 55% of the country's 
business, were very hard hit. The government flatly refused to negotiate with the 
workers until they went back to work. Belatedly the government offered a wage 
increase of 800 pesos, but by this time Peronista- and Communist-dominated 
unions, political opponents of Frondizi, and many who simply objected to the pinch 
of the austerity program had seized upon the issue and complicated matters. The 
bank workers were given until May 22 to return to their jobs or be fired, with loss 
of all benefits; and some 20,000 technically lost their positions as the term expired 
without a solution. Subsequently, workers indicated a willingness to accept the 
800-peso increase, but also demanded restitution of their jobs, amnesty for strik- 
ers already sentenced, release of all strikers currently under arrest, full pay for 
the time they had been on strike, and the lifting of the government intervention of 
their union. Just one year previously, President-elect Frondizi, as mediator of 
a similar bank strike, had seen to it that the union's similar demands were granted. 
Now, however, he maintained his refusal to negotiate while the strikers remained 
away from their jobs, and he politely but firmly rejected offers from Chilean labor 
leader Jorge Goldsack Donoso as well as from prominent Argentines to mediate 
the dispute. Damaging to the government's position was the fact that workers in 
some other fields had already been granted cost-of-living wage increases equal to 
those demanded by the bank workers. On May 15, a one-day general strike called 
by Peronistas and Communists to support the bank workers was partially success- 
ful but was quickly crushed. 


On May 27, in the railroad workers' union at the rail center of Junfn, in 
Buenos Aires Province, new violence exploded just as Frondizi's regime was re- 
portedly about to lift the draft mobilization order invoked in November 1958. Fif- 
teen Communist railworkers were arrested by military authorities, charged with 
violation of the government's decrees banning Communist activity and with forcibly 
occupying the union's headquarters, and removed to a military base outside Buenos 
Aires for court martial. Of the 3,300 working force, some 3,000 stayed away from 
their jobs; and this stoppage, followed by clashes with the police both in Junfn and 
in sympathy demonstrations in Cérdoba resulted in the arrest of more than 300 
labor leaders and workers in the two regions. The outbreak put an end to the gov- 
ernment's planned relaxation, and spelled defeat for a group of officials from the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, including AFL-CIO and rail- 
road brotherhood representatives from the United States, who had been invited by 
the Argentine Railroad Engineers and Firemen's brotherhood to help bring an end 
to the mobilization of their group and the Railway Workers Union. 


In spite of the widespread opposition to his measures, President Frondizi 
ended the month as determined as ever to carry out his stabilization program. In 
the third U.S.-style press conference of his presidential term, and the first since 
the recent cabinet changes, he reiterated his regime's readiness to guarantee order, 
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despite threats from Communist and Peronista sources. Pointing out that Argen- 
tine oil production was up 31% in the first quarter of 1959, he restated his belief 
that the country would attain self-sufficiency in oil by 1961, a prime goal of his 
program. Acknowledging that there were those who would like to see him fall, he 
discounted the possibility of a coup, saying he neither believed it would happen nor 
feared it. 


Argentina's crackdown on Communist activity, which continued throughout 
the month, had no effect on the $100 million Russian loan to Argentina for oil 
drilling equipment and other machinery that had been under negotiation since last 
October, with Argentina signing the contract which had already been approved by 
Congress. 


The overall economic picture was rather gloomy, with printing presses roll- 
ing out about 1,000 million pesos per week, and the value of the peso falling to 91 
per dollar. Strikes during April alone cost the economy more than $15 million. 
The unworkable system of advance deposits and surcharges on imports was over- 
hauled by a decree of May 6 that provided a system of six lists carrying surcharges 
ranging from zero on essential items through rates of 20, 40, 100, and 300 per 
cent, and limited deposits to unlisted items which were subject to a 500% advance 
deposit and a 300% surcharge. Argentina boasted a favorable trade balance of 
$85.9 million for the first quarter of 1959, but the figure was due primarily to near 
paralysis over the drastic economic reforms and in no sense represented a health- 
ier economy. 


Prospective investment was a different matter, for, whatever Rogelio Fri- 
gerio's political fortunes, his trip through the United States was highly successful 
in that he returned to Argentina with loan offers, letters of intent, and other com- 
mitments amounting to approximately $350 million. Of that figure, $100 million 
represented an advance to the government oil monopoly Yacimientos Petroliferos 
Fiscales (YPF) by three U.S. oil companies; $35 million, an offer of American 
agricultural surpluses under Public Law 480; $42 million, a projected investment 
by International Pulp Products and Richmond Pulp and Paper Company in pulp and 
newsprint production--currently one of the heaviest drains on exchange reserves; 
and $42 million in petro-chemicals and a number of lesser projects. 


Italy's Enrico Mattei, virtual dictator of his country's oil monopoly Ente 
Nazionale Idrocarburi (ENI), entered the Argentine oil picture as ENI was granted 
a contract to drill three hundred wells in the southern Comodoro Rivadavia dis- 
trict. Spain figured even more largely in the Argentine economy as the two coun- 
tries signed a contract calling for Spain to build 18 ships for Argentina in settle- 
ment of the $42 million debt owed to Argentina for grain shipments during the 
1939-42 period. Of the total number, three would be passenger riverboats serv- 
ing traffic to Paraguay and Uruguay; eight would be cargo vessels of 8,000 tons 
each for the state's transatlantic fleet: two would be 10,000-ton tankers for YPF; 
and five, dredgers. Argentina would add up to $12 million to cover the total cost. 
From the United States came a hard blow for Argentine beef exporters as the U.S. 
Government clamped a sudden ban on imports of cured and salted beef after a lab- 
oratory at Plum Island reportedly found live foot-and-mouth disease virus in 
shipments from Argentina. The action cut off trade worth $30 million a year to 
Argentina and gave rise to questions as to whether pressure from U.S. meat pack- 
ers was behind the new measure. There were domestic difficulties in regard to 
taxes as both farmers and industrialists joined forces in attacking tax increases 
levied by the province of Buenos Aires. Claiming the new measures were double 
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the old rates, they refused to pay them until all recourses of legal appeal 
had been exhausted. 


In Buenos Aires, the Committee of 21 (HAR, XII: 229) of the Organization 
of American States (OAS) concluded its sessions with the approval of 27 resolu- 
tions to be submitted to the OAS, including proposals for emergency meetings of 
the foreign ministers of hemisphere nations when a member country is threatened 
by an economic crisis, a country-by-country study of possibilities of economic 
development, and studies of price-support systems for agricultural products and 
of export subsidies. In the kind of headline-grabbing, grandstand play for which 
he has become famous or infamous, Cuban Premier Fidel Castro flew to the con- 
ference and dropped a financial bombshell on the meeting in a fiery speech calling 
on the United States to provide $30,000 million in public capital for Latin America 
over the next ten years. Although the proposal expressed the secret longings of 
many Latin Americans, the plan was obviously too fantastic for the United States 
to consider seriously. Thomas C. Mann, chief U.S. delegate, prepared a careful 
reply but did not have to use it, as the Cuban delegation withdrew the proposal. 
Cubans continued to bicker over wording, and for a while threatened to refuse to 
sign the final conference declaration. _An accord was finally reached by making 
the final statement a "communiqué" which required no signing. Castro himself 
was reportedly requested by Argentine officials to avoid public appearances, in 
view of the tense domestic situation. Miffed at having to forego what he had looked 
forward to most on his planned four-day stay, Castro left almost immediately for 
Montevideo and the kind of welcome he preferred (see URUGUAY). 


Later in May, a quite different note was struck in Panama where Argentina's 
Rail Prebisch, secretary-general of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin 
America, denounced appeals for foreign aid as a solution to economic problems, 
and instead stressed self-help through the development of common markets (see 
PANAMA). 


In Rome, private ceremonies were held at which Santiago Luis Cardinal 
Copello, former Archbishop of Buenos Aires and a leading figure in the Church's 
dispute with Perén that helped bring about the dictator's downfall, took the oath of 
office to become Chancellor of the Roman Catholic Church, an essentially ceremo- 
nial post, and the only Latin American member of the Roman Curia. The new 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires was Monsignor Ferrumfn Laffite, who had been named 
coadjutor in January 1958, and had taken over many of the duties of the aged and 
failing Cardinal. 


URUGUAY 


With aid pouring in from nations and organizations throughout the world, 
Uruguay faced the tremendous task of reconstruction after the worst floods in the 
country's history (HAR, XII: 229). Aid from the United States was particularly 
conspicuous, and the tenor of the operation was aptly symbolized by the U.S. do- 
nation of a "Bailey" bridge to replace a critical washed-out railroad span. Be- 
sides numerous private drives to help the stricken country, agreements were 
negotiated for Uruguay to obtain 40,000 metric tons of corn and barley under 
Public Law 480, and negotiations were underway with the Export-Import Bank for 
an initial loan of $25 million. The Uruguayan Government took strong measures 
to control speculation, and strict electric power rationing was continued to con- 
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serve the short supply. Some 19 million pesos worth of the 25 million peso 
Patriotic Loan was already subscribed. 


Even the national emergency, however, could not put an end to the amaz- 
ingly complicated factional feuding among the Blancos. In order for the govern- 
ment to function, the Herreristas (followers of the late Luis Alberto de Herrera) 
needed the support in the National Council of Government (colegiado-- Uruguay's 
Swiss-type executive council) of the Ruralistas (supporters of Benito Nardone's 
Liga Federal de Acci6n Ruralista). They also needed the support in Congress of 
the Uni6én Blanca Demécrata (UBD), the urban faction of the Blanco Party, which 
has no seats on the colegiado but does have strong congressional representation. 
The honoring of the now famous pacto, an agreement of the three factions provid- 
ing a formula for the distribution of government appointive posts among the three 
groups, continued to be the principal bone of contention. Herreristas had further 
split into moderates, who favored keeping the agreement, and radicals who re- 
jected it completely, while the other two factions continued to favor it. During 
May, UBD representatives pressured Herrerista members of the colegiado to 
fulfill the pact by naming heads of state enterprises and chiefs of police as agreed, 
and Ruralista councilors added to the pressure by threatening to break with the 
majority in the colegiado and go over to the opposition unless Herreristas reached 
a solution to their split. Just as the balance of power among Herreristas seemed 
to have swung against the radicals opposing the pact, a new split between the UBD 
and the Ruralistas gave the radicals new hope. 


The Herrerista and Ruralista factions had sharply disagreed on economic 
policy, with the UBD (with urban labor support) defending the Frigorifico Nacio- 
nal's monopoly of providing meat for Montevideo, and the Ruralistas being com- 
mitted to the program of free competition among meat suppliers (abasto libre). 
As the colegiado prepared a decree establishing abasto libre, a UBD meeting 
threatened to throw the faction's entire congressional power against the move and 
to retaliate further by calling for the formal questioning of the Minister of Live- 
stock and Agriculture and then voting no confidence in him. On hearing about the 
move, Nardone flatly announced that the pact was broken and that the Ruralistas 
would have nothing further to do with the UBD. The UBD immediately backed 
down, claimed the policy statement was not an official one, and appointed a com- 
mission to study the abasto libre question. Nardone, his point made, expressed 
willingness to consider other possible solutions to the supply problem, and the 
alliance was restored. In other news during May, Nardone reiterated his belief 
that Uruguay should return to the presidential system and said that he would con- 
tinue to discuss constitutional reform in a nationwide tour he was planning. 


Finance Minister Juan Azzini, who had been called before the Chamber of 
Deputies for interpellation on the April 24 financial decrees (HAR, XII: 231), won 
a vote of confidence, in spite of early fears that Herrerista radicals might try to 
embarrass the three Herrerista councilors by voting against him. 


The next focus of attention was the convention of the Herrerista faction which 
had been called to solve several policy problems. These included: restoring party 
confidence in Faustino Harrison and Pedro Zabalza, Ruralistas who had been elected 
under the Herrerista designation in Uruguay's complicated election system but from 
whom party confidence had been withdrawn when they sided with Nardone in a sub- 
sequent controversy with Herrera (HAR, XII: 54-55, 114); honoring the pacto ; and 
selecting a new directorate to replace the late party leader. After hours of stormy 
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session, the convention restored party confidence in Harrison and Zabalza, thus 
giving victory to the position of moderates who supported Martfn Echegoyen and 
the other Herrerista councilors. Even so, the voting was extremely close, the 
pact itself was not mentioned, and the election of a new directorate was set for 
another meeting early in June. 


Montevideo was visited by Cuban Premier Fidel Castro, who was given a 
tumultuous welcome and who held a two and a half hour press conference immedi- 
ately upon his arrival from the Buenos Aires meeting of the Committee of 21 (see 
ARGENTINA). He reiterated Cuba's readiness to help suppressed peoples, but 
without violating the principle of nonintervention. Castro took advantage of sev- 
eral opportunities to make cracks about the United States and the Pentagon. He 
also ridiculed charges that Cuba was becoming the bridgehead of Communism in 
the Caribbean. He denied that Argentine authorities had suggested that he refrain 
from public appearances, claiming that he himself decided to avoid such appear- 
ances so as not to aggravate the explosive situation in that country. 


Russia made a new offer to Uruguay of a $120 million trade agreement to 
supply industrial and transportation equipment in exchange for agricultural prod- 
ucts and semi-manufactured goods over the next four years. Wary Uruguayans, 
however, were more concerned over a Russian request that the Soviet airline 
Aeroflot be authorized to conduct regular service between Moscow and Montevideo. 
With the Russian Embassy in Montevideo long considered the center for Soviet es- 
pionage in Latin America, anti-Communist Uruguayans were incensed at what ap- 
peared to be an attempt to step up activity. Current traffic between the two points 
did not justify such service, but for the Soviet airline it would mean their first 
landing rights in the Hemisphere. There was little chance that the request would 
be approved. 


Uruguay's Frigorffico Nacional was in grave difficulty again, as shortages 
of cattle forced curtailment of operations, and the financial condition of the state- 
owned enterprise was so bad that wages would probably have to be suspended com- 
pletely in June. Wool growers were in a better position, as only about 20 million 
pounds of carryover remained on hand, but the extent of flood losses among flocks 
was still undetermined. The 42nd annual congress of the Federaci6n Rural passed 
a series of resolutions calling on the government to remove all exchange restric- 
tions on wool exports (a long-held principle of the association), and further 
demanding clarity and simplicity in new government programs under study to de- 
velop agrarian and livestock programs. 


PARAGUAY 


The month of May opened on a note of expectancy, with Paraguayans enjoy- 
ing the greatest measure of freedom they had known for twelve years as a result 
of President Alfredo Stroessner's April 28 decree ending the state of siege under — 
which Paraguay had been governed since the 1947 civil war (HAR, XII: 232). 
Hopes of a true democratization of the regime were soon dashed, however, as the 
new-found freedom lasted exactly 33 days, following which a state of siege was re- 
invoked, the legislature was dissolved, armed troops took over key points in the 
capital city of Asunci6n, widespread arrests were made, and the extreme wing of 
dictator Stroessner's Colorado Party supporters was more firmly in control than 
ever. The repressive measures were aimed principally at the moderate wing 
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within the Colorado Party, a group that had been increasingly critical of the bru- 
tality and iron-handed repression with which Colorado extremists Interior Minis- 
ter Edgar L. Insfrfn and Colonel Ramén Duarte Vera, chief of police in Asuncién, 
sought to crush any opposition. 


Strong demands that Stroessner's regime be liberalized had also come from 
a vigorous, hemisphere-wide, anti-dictatorial press campaign sparked by the fall 
of Cuban dictator Fulgencio Batista, as well as from opposition Liberal Party 
members, from Febrerista Party supporters in exile in Argentina and Uruguay, 
and from Catholic circles within Paraguay. These protests were concentrated 
against the inhuman torturing of political prisoners, as well as the general lack 
of political freedom. With even the Armed Forces divided and feuding with the 
Colorados, Stroessner's liberalizing moves had been seen as an attempt to sal- 
vage his position and silence the critics by gradually relaxing his strict regime. 


Immediately following the lifting of the state of siege, however, Liberal 
Party leaders announced their determination to exercise all political rights, rather 
than the limited privileges Stroessner had hoped to introduce. They called for the 
immediate fulfillment of Stroessner's other pledges of a full amnesty for political 
prisoners and exiles, the granting of complete freedom of expression, and the 
calling of a constituent assembly. Both Liberals and Febreristas held several 
large public meetings for the first time in years; and Febrerista secretary Carlos 
Caballero Gatti visited Montevideo in the hope of making arrangements for the re- 
turn to Paraguay of Party president Rafael Franco. However, subsequent develop- 
ments prevented his repatriation. 


On the other hand, police chief Duarte Vera followed Stroessner's lifting of 
the state of siege with a series of police decrees forbidding public gatherings in 
the central areas of Asuncién near government buildings. These decrees required 
written permission from the police for any public meeting, as well as two days' 
advance notice and the filing of a complete program of projected activities. They 
imposed other restrictions, all couched in terms warning of the dangers of any 
disturbance of peace and order. The sudden upsurge of opposition activity, and 
the strong popular response to it, seemed to confirm the worst fears of Colorado 
extremists who had opposed the liberalizing measures. 


It was a student demonstration in protest over an increase in public trans- 
portation fares which brought matters to a head. The government announced a 
sudden increase in the standard bus fare from three to five guaranfes (two and a 
half to four cents). On the next day, a crowd of high school boys gathered to dem- 
onstrate against the increase, but mounted police charged into the group, using 
sabers and tear gas in a brutal repressive move. Although police claimed there 
were no injuries or arrests, reliable sources indicated that about 80 students were 
injured, several patrol wagon loads of prisoners were taken, and various members 
of the legislature who were present as observers were also being held. Outraged 
at the tactics, the Chamber of Representatives passed a resolution condemning the 
police action, for although all the seats were held by the Colorado Party, many of 
the younger representatives were moderates. The fare raise was quickly sus- 
pended, but high school students declared a strike which was joined by university 
students, and demonstrations continued in several parts of Asunci6én. Stroessner 
responded by dissolving the Chamber of Representatives and restoring the state of 
siege under a provision of Paraguay's highly totalitarian constitution which allows 
such action, provided new elections are called within 60 days. 
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Units of the extremist-minded cavalry, Stroessner's strongest supporters 
among the military forces, entered the city to reinforce the police. More than 
100 Colorado Party members were reportedly under arrest, including members 
of the legislature and several members of the executive committee of the Party. 
Among those held were Osvaldo Chaves, former Ambassador to the United States, 
and José Zacarfas Arza, former Ambassador to Spain. At the same time, the _ 
resignation of César Garay, Minister of Justice and Labor, was announced. All 
three had been involved early in May in a personal incident between Chaves and 
Interior Minister Insfran, long considered the principal proponent of the policy of 
brutal repression. The incident grew out of Chaves' allegedly sharp criticism of 
Insfradn and his policies at a private party. Insfrdn felt he had been personally in- 
sulted and demanded satisfaction. His representatives met with Zacarfas Arza 
and Garay, acting for Chaves, but a duel was avoided through a face-saving state- 
ment in which Chaves denied that any personal insults of Insfr4n had been voiced, 
but insisted on his right to disagree with the minister's policies. The return to 
power of Insfr4n and Duarte Vera thus signaled a major break within the Colorado 
Party, a probable purge, the continuation of violence and the torture of all oppo- 
sition, and greater tension than ever in South America's last dictatorship. 


BRAZIL 


The selection of a presidential candidate for 1960 continued to dominate po- 
litical activities in Brazil during May, and there were renewed discussions about 
a constitutional amendment to permit the re-election of incumbent President 
Juscelino Kubitschek (HAR, XII: 174). Paradoxically, the renewed movement for 
the re-election of Kubitschek did not originate with the President or his Partido 
Social DemocrAtico (PSD) but was initiated by other political factions in a desper-: 
ate attempt to preserve previous political alliances and party unity. Kubitschek's 
re-election might help unify the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB), for example, 
and would probably ensure the re-election of PTB chairman Joao Goulart as Vice 
President (HAR, XII: 234). Kubitschek's own PSD was firmly opposed to any 
movement which might provide for his re-election (HAR, XII: 175), and he him- 
self reiterated that he would not support any movement designed to extend his term 
of office. It was expected that Ernani do Amaral Peixoto* (HAR, XII: 233) would 
be the candidate of the PSD, although there had been a recent movement among the 
nationalist elements of the Party to support Admiral Lucio Meira, a former cabi- 
net member during the Vargas administration. Political observers in Brazil re- 
ported that Kubitschek had presidential ambitions for 1965 and did not wish to 
compromise his political position through a movement to perpetuate his present 
term. He might support the candidacy of War Minister General Henrique Teixeira 
Lott as a "stepping-stone" to the Presidency in 1965, in the same manner that 
Vargas succeeded his Minister of War, General Eurico Dutra, in 1950. Ata 
special interview in Belo Horizonte, Kubitschek told the press that he had been 
elected for a five-year term and that he "would not remain at the head of the gov- 
ernment one day over or one day under that period." 


While Kubitschek disqualified himself as a candidate in 1960, other presi- 
dential hopefuls sought to establish their respective nominations. The national 
convention of the PTB closed on May 6 with the approval of a motion nominating 
Joao Goulart for President of the Republic. Political demagogue and former gov- 
ernor of the state of Sdo Paulo, Ademar de Barros announced that his candidacy 


*HAR, XII: 233. Correction--for Afranio do Amaral Peixoto, read Ernani do 
Amaral Peixoto. 
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would be launched "at an opportune time.'' He added that he was perfectly free 

to act for himself and that he felt confident enough to undertake his own campaign. 
The political position of popular candidate Janio Quadros continued to strengthen 
as a segment of the Partido DemocrA4tico Cristaéo (PDC) announced that it would 
ask the Party's national convention to support the presidential candidacy of Quad- 
ros. Quadros was already the official candidate of the small Partido Trabalhista 
Nacional (HAR, XII: 235) and had the announced support of the segment of the 
Uniio Democratica Nacional (UDN) led by Chamber of Deputies floor leader Carlos 
Lacerda (HAR, XII: 117). Juracy Magalhaies, former chairman of the UDN and 
governor of the state of Bahia, who led the segment opposed to Quadros' nomina- 
tion, announced on May 12 that he himself had not made any decision regarding the 
selection of a presidential candidate and that he thought it best to wait until Quadros 
returned to Brazil before making any statement. Meanwhile, the Partido Social 
Progressista (PSP) protested against the registration of Quadros as a candidate on 
the grounds that "certain prerequisites for registration" had not been met. 


Minister of War General Henrique Teixeira Lott was privately sounding out 
Brazil's powerful military leaders regarding the possibility of amending the con- 
stitution to allow Kubitschek and Goulart to run for re-election, although he denied 
that he had told Senator Benedito Valadares that he would not seek the presidency 
in 1960 and reaffirmed his previous statement that the selection of a presidential 
candidate was up to the political parties. The PSD majority leader in the Chamber 
of Deputies, Armando Falcdo, held a secret conference with Lott; it was reported 
that the Minister of War would accept the presidential nomination if the several 
parties formed an alliance to support his candidacy. Conservative PSD leaders 
feared that the nomination of Lott would be a victory for nationalist and leftist 
elements, and determined to oppose any attempt to name the General as the PSD 
candidate. The election of Lott to the Presidency would be detrimental to the po- 
litical aspirations of PTB chairman Goulart, but should the General receive the 
PSD nomination, Goulart might be forced to support him as a means of political 
survival. Political observers believed that the nomination of Lott would ensure 
quiet and orderly elections in 1960, while they feared that should the various par- 
ties abandon Lott before the elections, the Army might stage a coup. 


Depending on the reactions of the major political parties to the candidacy of 
Lott, there was a possibility of a movement within the PSD and the PTB in favor 
of a compromise to support Jaénio Quadros. Kubitschek had stated that "Deputy 
Quadros has the right and the qualities to aspire to the presidency," and he would 
probably be willing to support the popular deputy if Quadros would agree to con- 
tinue the Brasflia project. Indications were that important political decisions 
would be made when Quadros arrived in Rio upon the completion of his current 
tour of Asia. 


There were many signs that extreme nationalism would be the dominating 
note of the 1960 presidential campaign. At the national PTB convention, Vice 
President Goulart said that "foreign companies' astronomical remittances abroad 
of profits made in Brazil were responsible for the misery of Brazilian workers, "' 
and that "the Government does not command sufficient legal means to prevent the 
fruit of the people's sacrifice from being transferred to the pockets of a small mi- 
nority."" The question of remittances of profits, royalties, and interests by for- 
eign companies was at the heart of the nationalist campaign, and attempts were 
being made to introduce restrictive legislation. In a speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies, PTB member Domingos Velasco from the state of Goids presented sta- 
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tistics to prove that the Brazilian economy was being ruined by foreign capital, 
and PTB Deputy Sergio Magalhades sponsored a bill to limit remittances of profits 
to 10% a year for companies considered essential to the national economy, and 
8% for all nonessential companies. Another bill in Congress, presented by the 
Inter-Union Pact of SAo Paulo, would curb the operations of foreign banks whose 
countries of origin did not permit Brazilian banks to operate deposits. There had 
been agitation for the government to seize the foreign-owned electric power in- 
dustry and nationalize all foreign banks (HAR, XII: 234). President Kubitschek 
and Finance Minister Lucas Lopes were opposed to the nationalistic legislation, 
but Vice President Goulart and the PTB actively supported any means of limiting 
"foreign exploitation." 


Early in May, the PTB Governor of Rio Grande do Sul, Leonel Brisola, ex- 
propriated the properties of the Companhia de Energia Elétrica Riograndense, a 
subsidiary of the American and Foreign Power Company. State authorities claimed 
that because "irregularities" had been committed by the company over a period of 
years, the state would not have to pay the utility firm for the expropriation of prop- 
erty valued at $15 million. The expropriation action of Governor Brisola was ill- 
timed and extremely embarrassing to the federal government, which was seeking 
new loans from the United States to cover the Brazilian trade balance deficit. 
President Kubitschek was angered by the Governor's actions; but the legality of the 
act had been upheld by the courts, and Kubitschek was seeking methods of repaying 
the foreign firm for its loss of property. There was a possibility that the federal 
government would grant a special loan to the state of Rio Grande do Sul to cover 
the cost of the expropriated property. 


Acting against the nationalistic trend, Roberto Campos, head of the Banco 
Nacional de Desenvolvimento Econémico and leading economic adviser to the Pres- 
ident, boldly stated that Brazil should let fore‘7n oil companies operate side by 
side with the government oil monopoly Petroi:.s. A few years ago, any govern- 
ment official who dared make such a pronouncement would have been summarily 
removed from office, but Campos' statement was well received in Brazilian busi- 
ness circles. Brazil's oldest business organization, the Associacao Comercial, 
unanimously praised Campos for his courage and patriotism, and Rio de Janeiro's 
Federacdo das IndGstrias took the same stand and called for a renewed debate on 
the national petroleum policy. 


While politicians were occupied with the intrigues of the forthcoming presi- 
dential campaign, social unrest over the high cost of living continued to cause 
strikes and riots throughout the nation. Across the bay from Rio de Janeiro in 
Niteréi, rioters burned the Rio-Niteréi ferry terminal in protest against a strike 
of ferryboat workers which stranded thousands of commuters. In an attempt to 
disperse the mob, marines fired into the crowd, killing six and wounding more 
than a hundred persons. The ferryboat workers were striking to protest the fail- 
ure of the owners to pay the full salary increases that were to become effective 
on May 1. In Rio de Janeiro, ten thousand policemen and soldiers guarded streets 
and buses as bus line employees struck for higher pay; and in Recife, state of 
Pernambuco, the state militia policed the city as public transportation workers 
walked off their jobs. In SAo Paulo, a group of former employees of the city- 
controlled transport system, who had been discharged because of strike activities, 
stabbed transport company president André Brocca. The workers had been dem- 
onstrating against their discharge, and were demanding reinstatement. 
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The government's financial situation continued dark; and although Brazil 
would require another $300 million loan to cover its expected balance-of-payment 
deficit for 1959, President Kubitschek was still unwilling to accept the economic 
reforms demanded by the International Monetary Fund and the U.S. Government. 
Without new loans, many of Brazil's economic development schemes would be 
interrupted, with resultant widespread unemployment and increased social unrest. 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs Thomas Mann arrived in 
Rio during May to discuss the problem with Kubitschek, but the latter was still 
convinced that the United States would grant new aid without restriction rather 
than see Brazil fall into the hands of the extreme nationalists or the Communists. 


The New York Times reported that there were indications in Washington 
that Kubitschek was beginning to listen to Finance Minister Lucas Lopes and the 
Banco Nacional de Desenvolvimento Econémico's Roberto Campos, who favored a 
thorough housecleaning, a more realistic cruzeiro rate, budgetary curbs, and a 
sustained attempt to halt inflation at home. Finance Minister Lopes suffered a 
heart attack which would force him to be absent from the Ministry for an undeter- 
mined period. There was some agitation for Kubitschek to replace him with some- 
one opposed to his economic philosophy, but the President chose Sebastiaio Paes 
de Almeida, head of the Banco do Brasil, as Acting Finance Minister. Paes de 
Almeida has the same economic philosophy as Lucas Lopes. Lopes had realized 
that public lending agencies and private banks would be unable to continue making 
development loans which would be largely vitiated by inflation, and the United 
States would be unable to grant annual loans to Brazil which would prejudice the 
U.S. position in the rest of Latin America (HAR, XII: 236). 


In its recent "Brazilian Area Survey," the respected Rundt's Market Report 
commented that Brazil was in a better economic condition than Argentina, and that 
Brazil could put its house in order with less effort and fewer curbs than those tried 
by Argentine President Frondizi. The May 25 issue of Time contained a special 
article on the Brazilian economic situation. It implied that the Brazilian economy 
might find "fiscal stability" without the economic reforms suggested by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The article was reprinted and circulated by the Brazilian 
Embassy. 


The seriousness of the Brazilian economic situation and Kubitschek's un- 
realistic views called for a U.S. Ambassador of consummate skill, whose sympa- 
thy would be counter-balanced by firmness. In this respect, commented the New 
York Times, the new U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, John Moors Cabot, would do a 
better job than Clare Boothe Luce, who resigned the diplomatic appointment on 
May 1, three days after the U.S. Senate had confirmed her appointment (HAR, 
XII; 187). Ambassador Cabot is a foreign service veteran and has had long ex- 
perience in Latin American affairs. 


As the new Brazilian coffee crop was prepared for harvesting, new regula- 
tions were necessary to control prices and coffee surpluses. In a recent letter to 
Sado Paulo Governor Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto, Finance Minister Lopes de- 
fined the government's coffee policy for the 1959-60 season, although the exact 
price the government would pay for the crop excess was not yet known. Coffee 
growers would not accept the price established under the previous coffee policy 
because inflation had greatly increased the cost of production, and the growers 
were still strongly against the "confiscation of foreign exchange" (HAR, XII: 60). 
It was interesting to note that the coffee policy previously recommended by the 
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International Monetary Fund coincided with the coffee growers' point of view in 
regard to the abolition of the "confiscation" policy. 


Unusually heavy rains fell in southern Brazil during April (HAR, XII: 237) 
and caused severe floods which resulted in millions of dollars of damage. Gover- 
nor Brisola of Rio Grande do Sul estimated that the damage in his state alone would 
reach 12,000 million cruzeiros, including damage to ranches, rice farms, and rail- 
roads. This would place an extra burden on Brazil's already limited agricultural 
production and force the government to spend more money on food imports. Brazil 
announced that it had reached an agreement with the United States for the purchase 
of one million tons of surplus U.S. wheat. Shipment would be made under a three- 
year agreement, which would permit Brazil to purchase up to 2.2 million tons of 
wheat, with payment to be made in cruzeiros. 


Brazil's infant auto industry was still trying to increase sales and overcome 
the lack of public buying power and credit. Prices for locally-made trucks and 
cars were high, and sales were limited to those who could pay cash, since manu- 
facturers did not have the necessary capital to finance installment sales. The in- 
dustry appealed to President Kubitschek to provide government credit to permit 
truck sales in 18-month installments and car sales in 24. Mercedes-Benz, which 
since the inauguration of its plant had produced 20,000 trucks, reportedly had 
2,000 unsold vehicles in stock and had reduced its labor force by 1,500. 


In spite of Brazil's current financial difficulties, many foreign drug compa- 
nies were contemplating expansion there. Company executives who made the de- 
cision to invest more of their firm's capital funds in Brazil were less concerned 
with what were probably ternporary difficulties than with tomorrow's markets and 
profits. The companies justified their actions by pointing out that Brazil provided 
a rapidly expanding population and a fast-rising gross national product; the total 
pharmaceutical production in Brazil during 1958 reached $108.7 million. There 
were still many headaches involved in manufacturing in Brazil, but the drug com- 
panies believed that most of these difficulties would be ironed out by future im- 
provements in the Brazilian economy. Pfizer Corporation of Brazil, a subsidiary 
of Pfizer International, began drug manufacturing in 1953 and now had an invest- 
ment which totaled more than $15 million. Merck, Sharpe e Dome, S.A., a sub- 
sidiary of the U.S. firm, opened a new plant near Sdo Paulo with assets totaling 
$6 million; and Johnson and Johnson had an investment in Brazil amounting to over 
$2.3 million. Abbott Laboratories Inc., the Sterling Drug Company, and Vick 
Chemical Company also had made investments in Brazil and were contemplating 
expansion of their respective operations. 


Brazil was becoming the South American headquarters for many U.S. office 
equipment manufacturers; and companies such as International Business Machines, 
the Remington Rand division of Sperry Rand, National Cash Register Company, 
and the Burroughs Corporation had located plants in Brazil. These companies set 
up plants in Brazil to cash in on what office-equipment executives were convinced 


was a growing, lucrative market, both in the immediate future and in the decades 
ahead. 


France agreed to finance a large Brazilian purchase of French steel, accord- 
ing to French Government sources. The French Government would guarantee a 
three-year credit through its export insurance agency for the steel purchase, esti- 
mated at $40 million in the first year. Brazil would pay for the steel partly in 
cash and partly in goods. 
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Other news of industrial expansion and investment in Brazil included an an- 
nouncement of the newly-completed construction crane factory of Hyster do Brasil. 
The new plant would produce the first construction cranes to be manufactured in 
Brazil. Also, the German firm Industriewerk Schaeffler announced plans for a 
needle-bearing plant with an initial capital of 60 million cruzeiros to be constructed 
near SAo Paulo. The new plant would supply bearings for the Brazilian automotive 
industry. 


The purchase of a 3.5 million acre tract of land in the state of Par4 and the 
territory of Amap4 by a U.S. syndicate was revealed during May. The total invest- 
ment would involve over $20 million. The purchase included 27 trading posts, al- 
most 9,000 head of cattle, a fleet of river launches, three ocean-going tugs, port 
and warehouse facilities in Belém, and such natural resources as timber, Brazil 
nuts, bauxite, copper, and manganese ore. The terms of the purchase were con- 
fused, however, and the government of Pardé contended that such a sale was illegal 
without the permission of the Brazilian Congress and President. The sale attracted 
the attention of Congress, and War Minister Lott ordered a complete investigation. 


Cuban Prime Minister Fidel Castro arrived at Rio de Janeiro's Galefo air- 
port on May 5 and greeted the Brazilian nation in a special television broadcast. 
He said that Latin American countries should institute programs of land reform 
and should organize a common market, because only through economic freedom 
could a people be politically free. He attended a luncheon given by President 
Kubitschek, held a conference with War Minister Lott, and attended a meeting 
organized by the National Students Union. On May 18, Rio played host to Presi- 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia, the first Far Eastern head of state to visit Brazil. 
Sukarno had also visited Mexico in his world tour. He stated that trade was en- 
dangered by a divided world, and suggested that a joint Brazilian-Indonesian com- 
mission be established to iron out trade difficulties between the two countries. 
Brazil and Indonesia had been discussing an exchange agreement in which jeeps 
made in Brazil would be traded for Indonesian raw rubber. 


Foreword 
(Continued from p. 245) 


In Argentina, the gray eminence of the Frondizi regime, economic adviser 
Rogelio Frigerio, suddenly became the center of a political storm as the result 
of a visit to the United States, where he held successful talks with bankers in 
Washington, New York and San Francisco, discussed Argentine affairs with the 
Hispanic American Report group at Stanford University, and timed his visit to 
Stanford to coincide with an announcement that Stanford Research Institute (SRI) 
would make a survey of the Argentine economy. Frigerio returned to Buenos 
Aires with commitments amounting to about $350 million, as well as academic 
kudos and the hope that SRI's survey would provide, not unwanted information and 
analysis, but, a nihil obstat by SRI to American investments. Frigerio had been 
ousted from his post in the Argentine cabinet, but he now threatened to become 
more powerful as an adviser than he had been as a minister. His enemies, led by 
Admiral Isaac F., Rojas, rushed to counter-attack and seized upon Frigerio's am- 
biguous relations with Perén to demand a purge of frigeristas from the government. 
The "defrigerization" brought about a major government upheaval; and Argentina 
began to look more like a military dictatorship, with President Frondizi living in 
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fear of the Armed Forces, realizing that he had lost practically all his popular 
support, and hoping desperately that U.S. dollars would gild his tarnished presi- 
dential chair. 


The floods which devastated Uruguay swept away houses, trees, and live- 
stock, but they failed to stop the amazing factional feuding among the Blancos. 
The fruits of their historic victory already tasted sour. In Paraguay, President 
Stroessner's oligarchy found itself in a position similar to that of the Somozas in 
Nicaragua; a move toward liberalizing their regime threatened their privileges, 
and a state of siege was established to avoid such a danger. 


The presidential campaign in Brazil was beginning to move; and, just as it 
was once good politics in the United States to twist the lion's tail, so in Brazil 
politicians had found that they had more public appeal if they plucked the eagle's 
feathers and made a headgear out of them, while they made speeches which 
sounded like an Indian's denunciation of the white man's imperialism. This was 
undoubtedly the aim of the expropriation, which aroused so much disquiet in the 
United States, of the Rio Grande do Sul subsidiary of the American and Foreign 
Power Company. It was this same spirit which led President Kubitschek to dis- 
regard the recommendations of American economic experts. A blissfully ignorant 
military man but a shrewd politician, General Lott could successfully present him- 
self as being at the same time capitalist and anti-capitalist. It must be admitted 
that many Latin Americans simply do not believe that classical economic theories 
provide the answer to their problems. Fundamentally, they are equally suspicious 
of U.S.-style capitalism and Russian Communism, and belong to what might loosely 
be called the Third Force. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 
by 
R.H. 


W. H. Hudson. GREEN MANSIONS; A Romance of the Tropical Forest. Paint- 


ings and drawings by Horacio Butler. New York. Knopf. 1959. Pp. xxi and 
231. $6.95. 


This reviewer, who has long been fascinated by Hudson's accounts of the 
River Plate country in The Purple Land and Far Away and Long Ago, expressed 
his dislike of the Green Mansions and the pale beauty Rima who inhabits them in 
an article (Bulletin of Spanish Studies, January 1948) which brought down on his 
head the rebukes of Hudson fans. Ten years have not changed this opinion; and it 
is a relief to hear Alfred A. Knopf in his Preface describe Green Mansions as 
“surely Hudson's most famous if not his best book" (p. vii). Despite this, Mr. 
Knopf has a warm place in his heart for this book, not only because it appealed to 
him and to his wife Blanche, but also because, published in a Borzoi edition in 
1916 with a preface by John Galsworthy, it was a great success in the American 
market and gave the Knopf publishing company the initial fillip which it needed to 
send it on its way to starry success. In his essay "On Rereading Hudson," which 
is reprinted as a foreword, Louis J. Halle,Jr., tries to prove that Green Mansions 
is a realistic story about a Venezuelan political refugee who fled to British Guiana. 
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It may therefore be compared with Rivera's La Vor4gine, but fortunately the hero- 
ine of that story is more convincing than Rima. The paintings and drawings by the 
Argentine artist Horacio Butler are charming--he was commissioned to do them 
by Blanche Knopf as part of the Good Neighbor program during World War II--but 
even in them the pale Rima, dressed in a tenuous veil, looks like a consumptive 
night-club artiste. This may of course explain her universal attraction and why a 
movie has recently been made of Green Mansions; the Hollywood mass-media ty- 
coons were certainly not aiming at Latin Americanists. This edition is a beautiful 
masterpiece of book-making; but, now that he has paid his debt to Green Mansions, 
would Mr. Knopf please print some equally beautiful editions of Hudson's good 
books ? 


Organization for European Economic Co-operation. ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
MEMBER AND ASSOCIATED COUNTRIES OF THE OEEC. SPAIN 1958. Docu- 
ment EC(59) 9. Paris. 1959. Pp. 39. $0.50. 


This is the first report on Spain prepared by the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Co-operation. The nature of the analysis is indicated by the statement that 
it". . . has been prepared after consideration of information submitted by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain." (p. 3) Facts which would justify pessimism are glossed over 
with statements such as this comment on minerals: "It is encouraging to note that 
the official attitude on this question seems to have evolved in recent years and that 
exports of minerals are in the main increasing."(p.11) The report asserts, "Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the industrialisation of the country since 1950." 
(p. 11) Even so, the following admission is made: "The absence of any international 
competition, prevented by quotas on the internal market and distorted on the export 
market by a multiple exchange rate system, could not fail to encourage the emer- 
gence of uneconomic industries which would find it hard to survive under a more 
liberal system of international trade." (p. 13) It is admitted that the agricultural 
picture is bleak: "Allowing for the increas¢ in population, food output per head was 
still some 10 per cent below the 1931 to 1935 level in 1956." (p. 6) The conclusion 
hinted at is that Spain is in a dilemma, since it will suffer whether it enters the 
European Common Market or stays out. 


CUADERNOS 
Del Congreso por la Libertad de la Cultura 


23, Rue de la Pépiniére, Paris (VII®) 
No. 37 (Julio - Agosto 1959) 


HAYA DE LA TORRE: Problemas de América Latina 
IGNAZIO SILONE: Escritores y artistas negros 
DIONISIO RIDRUEJO: Un pensamiento generacional 
P. SCHNEIDER: Miré en el pafs de las maravillas 
ALFONSO REYES: Reflexiones sobre el drama 
JERONIMO MALLO: En torno a La Celestina 


Crénicas sobre Puerto Rico, Espafia, el Tibet, el Congo, etc. 


Advance Program 


Hispanic American Society 
STANFORD CONFERENCE ON LATIN AMERICA, October 9-11 


The Stanford Conference on Latin America (October 9-11) will be the culmi- 
nation of a series of three conferences on Latin America which have been timed 
to follow each other: the UNESCO conference in Denver (September 29-October 2), 
the Inter American Press Association meeting in San Francisco (October 6-8), and 
the Stanford Conference (October 9-11). The first two conferences are devoted to 
specialized subjects. The Stanford Conference will provide a general survey and 
analysis of developments in Latin America in a great variety of fields during the 
past decade. It is planned to hold these Stanford conferences only once every ten 
years. The Stanford Conference is international in scope and will bring together 
distinguished leaders from public life, the academic world, business, and many 
professions. It is being held this year in lieu of the regular regional academic 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies. For those attend- 
ing the Denver conference, there will be an information center about the Stanford 
Conference under the direction of Professor Marcelino Pefiuelas of the University 
of Denver. There will be a similar center at the IAPA meeting in San Francisco. 


The meetings of the Inter American Press Association, which are attended 
by leading journalists from the United States and Latin America, are normally 
open only to members. However, by special arrangement with Peninsula News- 
papers, delegates to the Stanford Conference will be able to participate in the 
professional and social activities of the IAPA meetings for a nominal registration 
fee of $10. This privilege is extended only to those who have registered for the 
entire Stanford Conference, either by mail or at the Denver or San Francisco 
information centers. 


Seminar on Latin America, October 6-8 


On the same dates as the IAPA meetings, October 6-8, there will be a sem- 
inar on Latin America at Stanford University. It will be open without fee to those 
who register for the conference. The seminar will meet as a group to discuss the 
topics of the various sections of the conference. It will be the overture to the con- 
ference; the grand finale will be the Sunday banquet where the chairmen of the 
sections will make brief reports on the meetings over which they have presided. 
The sessions of the seminar will be held on the Stanford campus. 


The Conference Center 


The conference center will be Rickey's Studio Inn, on El Camino Real just 
south of the Stanford lands and three miles from the Main Quad. This artistic gar- 
den hotel, which has every facility, is especially planned for conferences. Dele- 
gates have a choice of garden co tages or larger and more luxurious rooms in the 
Lake Tower. You will receive, either under separate cover or with this invitation, 
information about Rickey's Studio Inn. Reservations should be sent directly to 
Rickey's Studio Inn, Palo Alto, California (telephone, DAvenport 5-3231). 
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How to get there 


Rickey's Studio Inn is located on El Camino Real, which was formerly the 
main highway between San Francisco and San Jose. If you are driving, it is 
probably quicker to go by the Bayshore Freeway and turn off at or just south of 
Palo Alto. For those arriving by plane, there is an hourly limousine service 
from the San Francisco Airport to Rickey's. There is also a Greyhound Bus 
service from both the Airport and from downtown San Francisco. For those 
attending the IAPA meetings, there will be special Gray Line buses; reservations 
should be made at the Gray Line desk at the IAPA conference headquarters in the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco. If you need assistance in planning your trip, 
call DAvenport 1-2300, extension 2308, the Hispanic American Society offices. 


Other housing facilities 


It is recommended that delegates to the conference stay at Rickey's Studio 

Inn, which is giving us a special conference rate of $9 single, $12 double in the 
Garden Rooms, and $12 single, $14 double in the Lake Tower Rooms. However, 
for those wishing somewhat less expensive accommodations and who have their 
own transportation, there are on both sides of El Camino Real, north and south 
of Rickey's, a number of excellent motels. They are, from north to south, with 
the letters W and E indicating whether they are on the West or the East side of 
El Camino Real: 


PALO ALTO TRAVEL LODGE (E), 3255 El Camino Real (DAvenport 6-6340); 
$6 for 1, $7 for 2 (1 double bed); $8 for 2 (2 twin beds); $9 for 3. 


EL DORADO (E), 3305 El Camino Real (DAvenport 3-3153); one room--one 
double bed, $6 for 1, $7 for 2; one room--two double beds, $8.50 for 2, 
$10 for 3, $11 for 4. 


FLAMINGO MOTOR LODGE (W), 3398 El Camino Real (DAvenport 6-7290); 
single, $7 and $8; double, $9.50 and $10.50; twin beds, $11.50 and $13.50. 


EL RANCHO (E), 3901 El Camino Real (DAvenport 6-2720); single, from $7; 
double, from $8; twin beds, from $9. 


SHANGRI-LA MOTEL (E), 3981 El Camino Real (DAvenport 3-3136); single, 
$5.50; double, $6.50; twin beds, $7. 


TOWN HOUSE MOTEL (W), 4164 El Camino Real (DAvenport 5-4492); single, 
$6.50; double, $7.50; twin beds, $8.50 (one double and a single). 


RICKEY'S STUDIO INN (E), 4219 El Camino Real (DAvenport 5-3231); 
Conference headquarters. 


SKY RANCH MOTEL (W), 4234 El Camino Real (DAvenport 6-3210); across 
from Rickey's; single, $6.50; double, $7.50; twin beds, $9. 


PASO DEL NORTE MOTEL (W), 4238 El Camino Real (DAvenport 5-5681); 
across from Rickey's; single, $6; double, $8; twin beds, $9. 


DINAH'S MOTOR HOTEL (E), 4269 El Camino Real (DAvenport 6-2844); 
single, $8; double, $10; twin beds, $12. 


COUNTRY INN MOTEL (E), 4345 El Camino Real (WHitecliff 8-6479); single, 
$7; double, $8; twin beds, $9. 


It is recommended that reservations be made as soon as possible by writing 
directly to Rickey's or the motel of your choice. It is advisable to send a deposit 
equivalent to the first night's rent to ensure that the room will be held. Many 
motels have a weekly rate. 


General Plan of the Conference 


On Friday morning, afternoon and evening, on Saturday morning and after- 
noon, and on Sunday morning there will be three or four concurrent sessions, 
normally one on a specific region of Latin America, and the others on a variety 
of topics. 


On Friday and Saturday, there will be luncheon and dinner meetings in the 
main conference dining room of Rickey's with an address or panel of general 
interest. 


On Friday afternoon, there will be a reception for all delegates and their 
wives at the Hilton residence (766 Santa Ynez, Stanford campus). On Saturday 
afternoon, there will be a reception for delegates and their wives at Sunset 
Magazine, located at Middlefield and Willow Roads in Menlo Park. The Sunset 
buildings and gardens are among the best-known attractions of the San Francisco 
Peninsula, the buildings being in Western ranch style and the spacious gardens 
containing specimens of practically all the vegetation of the Western states. 


The conference will end with a banquet at Paul Masson's vineyard at 
Saratoga, south of Stanford. It occupies one of the most spectacular sites in 
California, on a hill with a wide prospect over the valley below, in the district 
which produces some of California's finest wines. After the banquet, delegates 
will hear brief reports from the chairmen of each of the sessions. Transporta- 
tion will be arranged for those wishing to leave by plane that same evening. 


Tours of the Stanford campus, with a trip to the top of Hoover Tower, whence 
the whole area can be seen, will be organized at regular intervals during the con- 
ference. The medical session of the conference will be held in the new medical 
school, designed by Edward Stone, which will be inaugurated in September. 


Plans are being made for simultaneous translation into English or Spanish 
of those sessions likely to be attended by Latin Americans. 


Registration 


We ask that delegates register as soon as possible by mail, sending in their 
registration forms together with checks made out to "Hispanic American Society, 
Stanford University." It will be possible to register at the UNESCO meeting in 
Denver, at the IAPA meeting in San Francisco, at the Hispanic American Studies 
office at Stanford University, and at the Stanford Conference desk at Rickey's. 
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However, it will greatly simplify our operation if delegates register in advance 
by mail. The total registration fee for the conference is $25, or $20 for members 
of the Hispanic American Society and for registered students. A cordial invitation 
is extended to you to join the Hispanic American Society if you are not already a 
member; a membership form is attached. 


The registration fee covers admission to all sessions, lunch and dinner on 
Friday and Saturday, and the banquet at the Masson winery on Sunday, as well as 
the receptions on Friday and Saturday. It does not cover drinks at the meals at 
Rickey's on Friday and Saturday. Naturally all matters concerning accommoda- 
tions and breakfasts are to be settled directly between the delegate and the motel 
or hotel of his choice. 


We hope that all delegates will stay for, and register for, the whole con- 
ference. However, for those who do not wish to register for the full conference, 
a daily minimum rate of $10 is offered. 


Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies 


The Governing Board of the Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies 
will meet in the Stanford Room at Rickey's for dinner on Friday, October 9. The 
general membership of the PCCLA will meet for dinner in the same place on 
Saturday, October 10. 


Conference Staff 


Ronald Hilton, Chairman 

Juan B. Rael, Secretary, Pacific Coast Council on Latin American Studies 

Timothy F. Harding, Executive Secretary 

Joan E. Dowdell, Ann Hartfiel, Marguerite Loehde, Assistants to the 
Executive Secretary 

J. Antonio Alas, Isabel Magafia Schevill, and assistants, Conference transla- 
tion staff 

Marcelino Pefiuelas, Liaison with Denver UNESCO conference 

Ruth Headley, Special Programs in Humanities, Stanford University 

Mary Clark, Public Exercises, Stanford University 

Russell Pierce, Public Liaison 
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Advance Program (continued) 
Hispanic American Society 
STANFORD CONFERENCE ON LATIN AMERICA, October 9-11 


The schedule of sessions has been carefully worked out and responds to the 
over-all interests of the delegates. The list of speakers is very incomplete, partly 
because many acceptances have to be confirmed, partly because of insufficient in- 
formation received from the section coordinators. The Hispanic American Report 
will carry the latest information on the Conference (see attached form). The exact 
rooms where the sections will meet will be announced in the final program. 


SESSION A. Friday Morning. 9:30 - 12:00 noon. 
Section A-1. Country Analysis: Mexico. 


Presiding: The Hon. Lewis Douglas, former Ambassador to Great Britain 


Coordinator: Dr. Morris Stewart, Graduate Dean, University of California 
(Berkeley) 


Speaker: Professor Frank R. Brandenburg, Dept. of History, University 
of Pennsylvania 


Section A-2. Population and Urbanization. 


Coordinator: Matthew Harry L. Sanders, Jr., Associate Director of 
Planning, Stanford University 

Speakers: Professor Francis Violich, Dept. of Regional Planning, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley); Professor James Tigner, Dept. of History, 
University of Nevada; Delegate (to be named) of the Pan American Union, 
who will discuss the 1960 census 


Commentator: Harley Browning, International Urban Research, University 
of California (Berkeley) 


Section A-3. Agriculture. 


Presiding: Professor George L. Mehren, Director of Giannini Foundation, 
University of California (Berkeley) 


Coordinator: Joseph Rodrigo, Vice-President, Otis-McAllister Company 

Speakers: John F. McKiernan, President, National Coffee Association; 
Dr. Jesse E. Hobson, Vice-President and Director of Research, 
United Fruit Company; Dr. Edwin J. Wellhausen, Rockefeller 


Foundation, Mexico; Ernesto Cuesta, Economic Affairs Officer, 
Economic Commission for Latin America 


LUNCHEON, 12:00 noon. 


Presiding: Professor John W. Dodds, Director, Special Programs in 
Humanities, Stanford University 


Speaker: Kenneth Holland, President, Institute of International Education 
SESSION B. Friday Afternoon. 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
Section B-1. Country Analysis: Central America and Panama. 


Coordinator: Professor John Thompson, Dept. of Geography, Stanford University 


Speaker: Professor William S. Stokes, Dept. of Political Science, Claremont 
Men's College 


Section B-2. Finance. I. Commercial Banking in Latin America. Investment 
Banking in Latin America. 


Presiding: Henry Drath, Vice-President, Bank of America 

Coordinators: Stanfield S. Taylor, Assistant Vice-President, Bank of 
America; and Joaquin M. Duarte 

Speaker: David Grove, Vice-President and Economist, Bank of America 


Section B-3. Mineral Resources. I. Petroleum (Caribbean, Western Slope 
of the Andes, Brazil, and River Plate Countries). 


Coordinators: Dean Charles F. Park, Jr., and Professor Joseph J.Graham, 
School of Mineral Sciences, Stanford University 


Section B-4. Literature. 


Presiding: Professor Renato Rosaldo, Dept. of Romance Languages, 
University of Arizona 

Coordinator: Professor Juan B. Rael, Spanish American Literature, 
Stanford University 

Speaker: Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Dept. of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, University of California (Berkeley) 

Commentators: Professor Kurt Levy, Dept. of Spanish and Italian, Univer- 
sity of Toronto; Professor Anfbal Vargas-Bar6n, Dept. of Romance 
Languages, University of Washington 


RECEPTION, 4:00-6:00 p.m., Hilton residence, 766 Santa Ynez, Stanford campus. 


SESSION C. Friday Evening. 8:00 - 10:00 p.m. 
Section C-1. Country Analysis: Caribbean Islands. 


Presiding: Professor A. Curtis Wilgus, Director, School of Inter- 
American Studies, University of Florida 

Speakers: Cuba--Herbert Matthews, New York Times, and Joseph C. 
Shirley, Foreign Student Adviser, University of Arizona; Puerto Rico-- 
Assistant Secretary of State, Puerto Rico; West Indies Federation-- 
Sir Harold Mitchell, former Vice-Chairman of the Conservative Party 
of Great Britain 

Commentators: Howard C. Perkins, Wharton School of Finance, University 
of Pennsylvania; T.A.D. Gale, publisher, The Advocate, Barbados; 
Clarence Senior, Puerto Rican Labor Department 


Section C-2. Inter-American Economic Relations. 


Speaker: Dean Sanford Mosk, Dept. of Economics, University of 
California (Berkeley) 

Commentator: Professor Pedro C.M. Teichert, School of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University of Mississippi 


Section C-3. Power. 


Presiding: General William Henry Draper, Jr., Chairman, Mexican 
Light and Power Company 

Coordinator: Karl R. Spangenberg, Consultant and formerly Professor 
of Electrical Engineering, Stanford University 

Speaker: H. W. Balgooyen, Chairman, United States Inter-American 
Council 


SESSION D. Saturday Morning. 9:30 - 12:00 noon. 


Section D-1. Country Analysis: Pacific Coast of South America (Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile). 


Speakers: Galo Plaza, former President of Ecuador; Pedro Beltr4n, 
Editor of La Prensa, Lima, Peru 


Section D-2. Finance. Il. Exporting to Latin America (see B-2, Finance I). 
Section D-3. Mineral Resources. II. Mining (see B-3, Mineral Resources I). 


Speakers: General Problems--William D. Johnston, Jr., Chief of Foreign 
Branch, U.S. Geological Survey; Iron--Weston Bourrett, Utah Construc- 
tion Company 


Section D-4. Medicine and Public Health. Planning for Health--Past, 
Present, and Future. 


Presiding: Dr. Quentin M. Geiman, Professor of Preventive Medicine 
(Tropical Public Health), Stanford University 

Speakers: Dr. Eugene Campbell, Director of Public Health Division, 
International Cooperation Administration; Dr. Abraham Horowitz, 
Director, Pan American Sanitary Bureau; Dr. Hamilton Anderson, 
Professor of Pharmacology, University of California Medical School 


LUNCHEON, 12:00 noon. 


Presiding: Ernest C. Arbuckle, Dean, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University 
Speaker: Peter Grace, of W. R. Grace and Company 


SESSION E. Saturday Afternoon. 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 


Section E-1. Country Analysis: Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador). 


Speaker: Germ4n Arciniegas, Colombian Ambassador to Italy 


Section E-2. Country Analysis: River Plate Countries (Argentina, Uruguay, 

Paraguay). 

Presiding: Alberto Gainza Paz, Editor and publisher of La Prensa, 
Buenos Aires 

Coordinator: Professor AndrewI. Rematore, Kansas State Teachers' 
College 

Speakers: Argentina--Professor Fritz L. Hoffmann, Dept. of History, 
University of Colorado; Uruguay--Professor Russell H. Fitzgibbon, 
Dept. of Political Science, University of California at Los Angeles; 
Paraguay--Professor Paul Hadley, Dept. of International Relations, 
University of Southern California 

Commentators: Professor Hugo Rodrfguez-Alcal4, Dept. of Romance 
Languages, University of Washington; Gregorio Olivera, Latin 
American Representative, Rogers Engineering Company 


Section E-3. International Relations. 


Presiding: Professor Austin F. MacDonald, Dept. of Political Science, 
University of California (Berkeley) 

Speakers: International Organizations--Professor John A. Houston, 
Dept. of Political Science, Knox College; Intra-Latin American Rela- 
tions--Professor Robert N. Burr, Dept. of History, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Relations with Africa--Dr. Philip Yudelmann, 
Assistant Director, Social Sciences Division, Rockefeller Foundation 


Section E-4. Industry and Economic Development. ile 
Presiding: Dr. Carlton S. Proctor, member of U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO and Chairman of the Denver UNESCO meeting er } 


Coordinator: Professor Edward J. Rogers, Dept. of Social Studies, San 
Jose State College 

Speakers: George Browne, Editor of Industria; Professor C. Langdon White, 
Dept. of Geography, Stanford University 

Commentator: Willard Johnson, President, Committee for International 
Economic Growth 


RECEPTION, 4:00 - 6:00 p.m., Sunset Magazine, Middlefield and Willow, Menlo 
Park 


SESSION F. Saturday Evening. 8:00 p.m. 


Plenary Session, Memorial Auditorium, Stanford University. Panel Discus- 
sion on "Problems of U.S.-Latin American relations." 


Panel speakers: Galo Plaza, former President of Ecuador; Alberto Gainza 
Paz, Editor of La Prensa, Buenos Aires; Pedro Beltran, Editor of 
La Prensa, Lima 


SESSION G. Sunday Morning. 10:00 - 12:00 noon. 
Section G-1. Country Analysis: Brazil. 


Coordinator: Professor William J. Freitas, Dept. of Languages, San 
Diego State College 

Speakers: Professor Carleton Sprague Smith, Director, Brazilian Insti- 
tute, New York University; Dr. Gerrit de Jong, Jr., Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, Brigham Young University; Professor Harold Livermore, 
Dept. of Romance Studies, University of British Columbia 


Section G-2. Journalism and Mass Communications. ¥ 


Speaker: Professor Marvin Alisky, Division of Mass Communications, 
Arizona State University 
Commentator: Russell Brines, Copley News Service 


Section G-3. Labor 


Coordinator: Professor John P. Troxell, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University 
Speaker: David Sternback, AFL-CIO 


FINAL SESSION. Closing Banquet, Paul Masson's Winery, 12:30 p.m. 


Reports by session chairmen. Closing address by the Hon. Fernando Berckemeyer, 
Peruvian Ambassador to the United States and Chairman of the Board of the 
World Bank. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


it concerns itself with a definite area—S geri ow ila gal, and Latin America—but this is a cul rather than 


It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program eriginsted in the language depertancat: the study of a foreign area without a mastery 
of the language of that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics. «caer Recah os a 
decipher a written text is involved. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern 
Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese the seminar which prepares the Hispanic Ameri- 
can Report and en of seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program 
between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of Latin Amer- 
often accompanied in a paradoxical way pe The study of the political, social, and 
t of the area is the the monthly publication of 

at Stanford; the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a 
= bil Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized publications. Those who com- 

an important in the program, since it is impossible to a ci tion 

ah wich This is especially true of an area such as Latin 

“telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, po- 

liteal oe science, and anthropology contribute to the s pa which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. 

While the advanced program stresses the contem scene, the history co aden, ask in the undergraduate 

pe provide a background for this study. ¢ School o of Education is keenly aware of the importance 

the well. Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 

ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 

ae ee itical, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
ve 


The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
ond composition courses, terminating with third-year Spanish Composition and 
Conversation (Romanic 112, 13) 

Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 1 42-148) 20. .0cccccccvecccesevscccsscsscccsccccces 10 units 

History: Latin America: the Colonial Period (History 117, 5 units), Latin America since 1810 (History 118, 5 units), 
Latin America since 1939 (History 175, 3 UMS), AMY CWO COUFSES 8 units 


Inter-American Relations: Government and Politics in Latin America (Political Science 128) or Latin America and 


Anthropology: Any course in anthropology ..........+00-sseeccsccccccsecneneecsescseeesseseecsesseeeess 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of interest may do so by completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 
Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies must fulfill satisfactorily the following 


2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 
credit for the thesis. 

3. A thesis for which 9 units of credit are 

4 student’ 


PHY 
There are two Ph.D. programs, one given under Graduate Division, Special Programs, and designed to 
ividual students, the other under the Department of Modern European Languages, for 
candidates planning to teach Spanish. For further details, write to Hispanic American Studies, Stanford 


The earlier volumes of the 
may be obtained on microfilm at $3 a volume University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann 


Material from the Hispanic American Report may not be reproduced without 


ife 
ern Spain an tin America, with special reference to one of the following areas: Spain ‘ortugal, Mexico, - 
. tral America, the Caribbean islands (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico), Gran Colombia (Venezuela, Co- 
2 a West Coast countries (Peru, Bolivia, Chile), River Plate countries (Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay), 
or 
University. 
due acknowledgement 


A PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY 


James L. Taylor 
Lecturer in Hispanic American Studies, Stanford University 


‘All who have deplored the unavailability of a servicable comprehensive 
Portuguese-English dictionary . . . will welcome Mr. Taylor’s 60,000-entry 
answer to this need, and one may expect it to become standard for libraries 
and for the translator and student. . . . Particularly praiseworthy is its 
wealth of Portuguese locutions and . . . the up-to-date and idiomatic Eng- 
lish equivalents provided. The customary overworking of cognates is avoided 
with skill and consistency. Excellent, too, is the coverage of vocabulary per- 
taining to the ethnology, folklore, flora, and fauna of Brazil.”—Library 
Journal. 

Large numbers of technical words in the arts and sciences have been 
included, and the new system of orthography prevailing in Brazil and Por- 
tugal has been followed throughout. This dictionary has the special distine- 
tion of being the first that makes a serious attempt to cover Brazilian 
Portuguese. 682 pages, double column. $11.50 


POLITICAL CHANGE 
IN LATIN AMERICA 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE MIDDLE SECTORS 


John J. Johnson 
Professor of History, Stanford University 


A study of the politically ambitious urban middle groups, which have 
grown up beside those elements that historically constituted the ruling elite 
in Latin America. Stanford Studies in History, Economics, and Political 


Science, XV. $5.00 


HANDBOOK OF 
HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
AND RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 
SECOND EDITION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford, California 


$10.00 4 


